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RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, | 





For the Register and Observer, | feel that it is their duty to attend public worship, among the first to fly to his assistance. 


AT ATHOL AND ITS CELEBRATION, | 


Messrs Editors,—As the subject of Sunday } 
Schools has claims on the attention of Christ- | 
jans, it Is proper that every improvement, of 
which the system is susceptible, should be sug- | 
cested for their consideration. It will not, | 
therefore, be deemed improper to ask a place 
in the columns of the Register for a brief 
account of the Sunday School recently organ- | 
ized in the Unitarian Society in Athol. The 
worthy Pastor, Rev. W. Burton, now laboring 
in that society, in reorganizing the School at 
the opening of the present season, proposed that | 
the whole congregation should become members 

it; and to explain more fully its object and | 
importance, he visited every family in the parish 
and was successful in obtaining the approba- | 
tion and co-operation of nearly every individu- | 


SUNDAY SCHOOT 


al. When the Sabbath arrived for the Schoo 


to be organized, they all came and were clas- | 
d—the little child, the young men and maid-| 
ens, the fathers and mothers—a delightful spec- | 
tacle'!—all sitting, as it were, at the feet of 
esus to learn his truth, and drink of his spirit. | 
[he result thus far has been happy. An in-} 
creased interest in the Scriptures, which must 
inevitably lead to a growing attention to reli-| 
gion. 
The plan of instruction is as follows. The | 
afternoon of the Sabbath, in place of the ser- | 
mon, is occupied with the Sunday School exer- | 
cise. The Pastor gives an exposition of the! 
portion of Scripture, which is to be the lesson, | 
and then the congregation arrange themselves | 
into their respective classes, and inquire and \ 
eonverse about the lesson, to the exposition of 
which they have just listened. Each teacher | 
is provided with a short list of questions relating 
to the lesson previously prepared by the Pastor 
and these questions constitute the several points | 
Each adult class selects one of its 
own members to be the teacher. ‘Teachers’ | 
meetings are held once a week, in which they | 
are instructed by their Pastor more particularly | 
in the duties of their office. This plan of form-| 
the whole congregation into a Sunday | 
School, has in several instances, I am_ told, } 
awakened an attention to the Bible and reli-| 
gion in persons who had been indifferent to} 
the subject, neglected public worship, or were | 
skeptical. | 
Now if this method of inculcating the knowl- | 
edge and spirit of our religion be practicable in | 
one, why may it not in all our congregations ? | 
If the Bible is the religion of protestants, it fol- } 
lows that its truths should be studied, explain-; 
ed and impressed. It is well known that 
those most lightly esteem the Bible, who have | 
the least knowledge of its holy matter. This / 
sacred book to be understood and revered must | 
be the focal point, to which our people should 
concentrate their attention; and we devoutly 
wish that the worthy and Berean example of 
our friends at Athol may be followed by all the 
congregations in our land and throughout 
Christendom, so that the words of the prophet 
may be verified ‘ That all shall know the Lord 
from the least to the greatest.’ 
On the 19th ult. this interesting Sunday School | 
held a celebration, and at its kind invitation, : 
several teachers and scholars from other towns 
participated in the delightful occasion. On an 
eminence overlooking the village and under the 
refreshing shade of several stately trees, which 
seemed to have been planted there by nature, | 
for this special object, about three hundred peo- | 
ple were asssembled. Over this happy group | 
waved the snow white banner strikingly em-| 
blematical of the power and holy purpose for | 
which they came together. The occasion was 
interspersed with religious, and ether appropri- 
ate exercises, and was enlivened by vocal and 
instrumental music. Several good sentiments 
were offered which added much to the interest 
of the Not only the mind and heart 
were feasted, but the palate. A very plentiful 
and suitable collation was provided by the la- 
of which ‘all did eat and were filled.’ 
were seated on the grass and others 
on the rude seats temporarily prepared, it re- 
minded one of those scenes in Judea, where Je- 
sus our great teacher was present and taught 
and fed the multitude. 
This was literally a Sunday School celebra- 
tion, for nearly every person present was either 
a teacher, or scholar. 


of inquiry. 


n?g 


scene. 


He 
ilies, 


As some 


It was an occasion re- 
plete with instruction and innocert enjoyment 

‘verything relating to it being of a religious | 
Just as the sun was 
withdrawing his parting rays, the company sep- 
arated, carrying with them, no doubt, many’ 
sweet remembrances of the manner in which 
they had passed the afternoon. s 


! social character. 


For the Register and Observer. 
WHY ARE THERE COMPARATIVELY SO FEW 
MUNICANTS IN UNITARIAN PARISHES ? 


COM. 


\We have made the terms of church member- 
iple, and very easy. No long and 

dogmatical ereed—no terrific covenant. And 
yet our churches are small; and it is difficult 
; especially where the Society is 
Why is it thus, if we have. 
love it? [ will mention several 
Many of our Societies in the country 
ire remnants of old and large Societies. When 


ship very sin 


to enlarge inem 


new and small. 
the truth and 


reasons. 


a parish is divided, it is «often the case that} certainty that all their actions must be hateful | 
in the sight of God so long as they shall remain | 


most of the church, and the more serious and 
religiously inclined become the Orthodox Socie- 
ty; the remainder make up the Unitarian Socie- | 
ty. In some instances there is not a single 
church member—norevenachurch. The Uni- 
tarian Society has intelligent and virtuous men | 
and women belonging to it. But they have 
but littke of a decidedly religious and Christian | 
character. Many of them are perplexed—many | 
are prejudiced. It is not strange, therefore, if| 
l hitarian Societies do not in the course of a 
‘ew years have large churches. In many of 
‘nem there is much to be done. Prejudices | 
must be removed—serious impressions must be | 
made—religious habits must be formed. 

Many who are nominally with us, attach but | 


little importance to Christian ordinances and in- | 


| stitutions. They have their doubts about the ‘from one or another of them valuable presents; 


sanctity of the Sabbath. They do no: as yet 

—pray in their families—have their children | 
dedicated to God in Baptism; and the Lord’s | 
Supper is but a relic of Popish superstition. I 
suspect there is a large number with us, who } 
think very lightly of Christian ordinances. | 
And no doubt there are many others, who have | 
not become so wise and philosophical, as to ri- | 
dicule or renounce religious institutions, who, 
still neglect them, because they know they are | 
worldly and sinful, and they know they intend | 
to remain so for the present. Coming to the | 
communion table is a kind of signing the) 
pledge —however liberal the creed and covenant | 
may be. They have good sense enough to) 
know that if they eat of that bread and drink | 
of that cup, the rest of their conduct should in 

some humble degree be in accordance with that | 
significant act. So long as they keep away) 
from the Lord’s table, they can keep their chil- 

dren from the baptismal feunt—they can neglect 

family prayer—and they can worship God on 

the Sabbath in his tem; le, and spend the day 

in worldly pleasures and pursuits, as suits their , 
convenience. 

Many who pass for very good men and wo-' 
men, are still living as rebels in the sight of 
God, no doubt. They have never given him 
their hearts. They have never submitted their 
will entirely to his. They like not to entertain 
the thought of obligation and subjection. They 
startle at the thought of a covenant—of being 
bound to serve the Lord, of submitting to his 
authority, of seeking his glory and pleasure in 
all things. They will be friends to religion 
and friends to God; but they can be tied down 
to no form and no law. They have never 
properly felt their dependence and accountable- 
ness. And while in this condition, it is difli- 
cult to bring them to the table of the Lord. 

There are others whose minds and hearts are 
religiously impressed—and whose consciences 
are tender; who are kept away from the com- 
munion by wrong views of the ordinance, or of 
the needed qualifications for observing it. 

Though they were never Catholics, and have 
at length renounced Calvinism; yet they have 
not got rid of the impressions and influences of 
their former faith. If you say nothing to them, ; 
they think you cold and indifferent ; if you urge | 
them to come forward, they think you either 
a novice, or a trifler in divine things. This is. 
a difficult class to deal with. 

It may be that the duty of becoming 
bers of the church and cominunicants is not 
urged earnestly and frequently enough. If I 
might form any judgment from all the discours- 
es I have heard these thirty or forty years past, 
I should say that clergymen were often favity 
in this thing themselves. I have often wonder- 
ed myself that so comparatively little was said 
on the importance of the instrumental duties of 
religion. If secret and family prayer—observ- 
ing the Sabbath—attending pub!ic worship— 
baptism—open profession of faith in Christ—the 
Lord’s Supper—if these are duties—and impor- 
tant duties, they ought to be freely and frequent- 
ly enforced. They are Christian means of vir- 
tue and piety, and ought to be affectionately 
and solemnly urged. 

I like not the practice of making the com- 
munion a separate service—encouraging the 
congregation to retire, and thus lose the instruc- 
tion and serious impression, which they night 
gain if present at these sacramental services. 
I would make the communion, a part of the 
mvurning or evening service—and the service 
should not be lengthened on account of it. I 
have no doubt the cause of piety would be pro-’ 
moted by the change. 


mem- 


In some Societies there 
is scarcely one of the congregation remains to 
listen to a service which should be deeply in- 
teresting and instructive to all. 

I am persuaded that this custom of dismissing 
the congregation does much to strengthen preju- 
dices and perpetuate indifference and neglect in 
regard to the institution of the Supper. There 
are many atthe present day who very well 
know that rites and forms are not the whole of 
Christianity ; but there are not a few who have 
yet to learn that some rites and forms are of 
great importance to religion and to virtue. 
Many need to be told —‘ These things ought ye 
to have done, and not to leave the other un- 
done.’ 3. Fe 


INCONSISTENCY BETWEEN THE CREED AND CON- 
DUCT OF THOSE WHO PROFESS TO BELIEVE IN 
\HE DOCTRINE OF MAN’S TOTAL SINFULNESS BY 
NATURE, 

My brother Lacon is both a clergyman anda 
parent. By education his mind became deeply 
iinbued with the doctrine of the Westminster 
Assembly. In his preaching he urges the fol- 
lowing ideas; that all the posterity of Adam 
sinned in him and fell with him; that they 
come into the world with a nature wholly sin- 
ful; that all their voluntary actions proceed 
from a corrupt fountain, until they are regener- 


ated; that ‘every sin deserves God’s wrath 


and curse both in this life and that which is to 
come.’ Ife has six amiable children under 
fifteen years of age. In his view they are yet 
in an unconverted state ; but he says they are 
obedient to their parents, affectionate to one an- 
other, and kind to their neighbors. In 
chising them, he endeavors to impress the ideas 
of their ruined state, their evil nature, and the 


in their present unconvert d state. 

Now what is to be expected of Mr Lacon, in 
his conduct towards these children? Can he 
take a moment’s rest while he believes that his 
six children are constantly employed in such 
acts as deserve God’s endless displeasure ? 
Can he view them with a smiling countenance 
or an approving look? May we not feel as- 
sured that his children will daily behold in his 
countenance evidence of deep concern for them, 
and strong disapprobation of all their words and 
actions ? 

Mr Lacon has also in his parish a number of 
men and women who are remarkably kind, re- 
respectful and liberal in their conduct towards 


cate- | 


him and his family. Every month he receives 


and if at any time he is in affliction, they are 
Yet 
these benefactors are regarded by him as in the; 
gall of bitterness and bond of iniquity. All 
their kind actions are supposed by him to pro- 
ceed from that selfishness which is enmity 
against God. How then must they be treated 
by their minister? Can he possibly appear 
pleased at what he believes is so wicked, so of- 
fensive to God, and which so endangers their 
eternal welfare ? 

But notwithstanding his creed, brother Lacon 
is an amiable man, a kind father, and an affec- 
tionate pastor. His common sense and be- 
nevolent feelings often get the better of his 
creed. He beholds with delight the evidences 
of love in his children to their parents and to) 
one another; and he receives with signs of} 
heartfelt gratitude the liberal donations of his} 
supposed unconverted benefactors. In regard 
to the amiable conduct of his children, he often 
tells them that they have done well; and he} 
calls them good children. He not only thanks | 
his benefactors, already mentioned, but express- | 
es to them a hopes that God will reward them | 
for their beneficence to him. 

Now what can be more inconsistent than | 
the creed and the conduct of this good minister. | 
According to his creed and his preaching, his’ 
children and his benefactors are all images of 
the evil one—in heart as bad as total depravity 
itself. But, at other times, both by words and 
deeds, he speaks high!y of these very persons, , 
and their actions are applauded, though accord- | 
ing to his creed, there is not one of their deeds | 
which does not deserve God’s wrath and curse | 
in time and to eternity. | 

Brother Lacon is not alone in such inconsis- 
tency. I believe it is very common, not only’ 
with ministers, but with private Christians, | 
who profess the same faith. I am free to con- | 
fess that reflection on my own past conduct has, 
had much influence in leading me to a thorough 
examination of the subject. I am now unable 
to see how any Christian can act consistently | 
with such a creed. Christian feelings will 
daily get the better of such a belief, and lead to) 
a practical denial of the doctrine. I think it) 
cannot be reduced to practice without producing 
very unhappy results, in families and societies. | 

To illustrate the idea last suggested, we will | 
suppose that brother Lacon has now become | 
convinced of his inconsistency, and instead of 





changing his creed, he has resolved to make his 


practice square with it at all hazards. He be-| 
gins at home, and changes his conduct towards | 
his children, who are still supposed by him to} 
be in an unconverted state. He ceases to ap-| 


prove, even by a smile, their most lovely actions 


of filial obedience and brotherly affection, lesty 


he should encourage them in rebellion against’ 
God. The children are at first surprised and | 
grieved, then offended and alienated. For they’ 
find that it is impossible for them to please their 
father. Their mother is a lovely, Christian | 
woman. On observing the change in her hus-| 
band’s conduct, and learning the cause, she ex- | 
amines the subject, and becomes convinced that | 
the creed isnot correct. This she makes known 
to him. He, of course, infers that she is un-| 
converted. He therefore ceases to approve her | 
kind attentions to himself, and her assiduous 
care for her offspring. Strong marks of sorrow 
and disapprobation are the prominent traits of 
his countenance. His benefactors, still uncon- | 
verted, are no longer received with grateful’ 
stniles, when they come with their free-will of- 
ferings. 
The change in Mr Lacon’s conduct is blazon- } 
ed through the parish. Two deacons soon} 
come to inquire for the cause. Mr L. frankly! 
confesses his conviction that his past conduct, 
had been very inconsistent with his preaching. | 
In reply to their inquiries he thus observes :— | 
* You know that our articles of faith very clear- | 
ly imply that all men are by nature wholly sin- | 
ful, and that while unconverted their actions all 
proceed from that corrupt nature; and must of! 
course be offensive to God. My preaching has | 
accorded with this creed; and you know that 
1 have again and again warned church members 
of the danger of approving any customs, words | 
or actions, which they believed to be sinful.) 
Yet what have 7 done? I have often counte-' 
nanced and approved the actions and words of | 
many persons, while I regarded them as in a 
state of nature. I have done so abundantly in| 
my own family; | have done so in regard to. 
many of the children of the parish, and I ! ave! 
done so with regard to men and women who 
have been benefactors to me and my family. | 
When they have given liberally to the poor and 
afflicted, or for the promotion of benevolent ob- | 
jects of a public nature, I have not hesitated to | 
express my approbation, and my hope that God | 
, would graciously reward them for what they had | 
done. But I have seen my inconsistency ; [| 
have resolved to reform; and I hope for your | 
aid to promote a reformation in all the mem-, 
bers of the church.’ | 
After hearing much of this nature, one of the} 
deacons professed to be prepared to go all| 
lengths with the minister in his proposed refor- | 
‘mation. The other deacon hesitated ; but after | 
a little reflection he utters the following senti- | 
| ments :—‘ | gave my assent to our articles of | 
| faith in the belief that they had been formed by | 


| wiser and better men than myself; and I sup-| 
| posed that they must be true in one sense or| 
| another, though I could not very clearly see how} 
they could be so. I certainly never had a 
| thought of reducing them to practice in the logi- 
cal form proposed by Mr Lacon. I cannot do 
it in my own family, nor among my neighbors. 
My wife has not joined the church, because she 
fears that she has not experienced such a change 
as others have professed. Yet you are aware 
that she is very kind to me and to her children, 
and very circumspect in her conduct. My 
children are images of their mother. Shall I 
change my conduct towards these objects of my 
tender affection? Shall I put ona countenance 
of disapprobation when I see in them expres- 
sions of love to me and to one another? No, 
verily! Sooner will I consent to lay aside our 
party creed, and take the Bible as my rule of 


} 
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faith and practice. Those of our parish 
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who are po@professors of religion, have indeed 


sin, is not only to furnish them with an ex- 
often heard Mr Lacon teach, that all their ac- 


cuse for their own transgressions, but to excite 











tions are sittal while they remain unregenerate; | in their minds an idea of God as a most terri- 
but as thei onsciences did not accuse them, | ble, unamiable and vindictive being. If you, 
when they tought they did right, and as he of- | go on and add to this account, that had it not: 
ten applaudé@ many of their deeds, they sup-|been for the tender compassion of Christ, in 








l be only in some technical or{ consenting to bear for us the Father’s ‘ wrath,’ 
Hse that he considered all their) and the dreadful punishment due to our sins, , 
actions to besinful. Besides, they were doubt-| God could have shown us no mercy, and we! 
less consciow fthat many of their actions were ; must all have been forever miserable,—you fix, 
wicked ; they’ therefore made little complaint) the attention of the children on Jesus Christ! 
of his preacht though it implied that they as {as the supreme object of love, and on God as} 
really sinned 1 hen they spoke the truth as | the most terrible object of dread. While these 
when they lie@—when they did deeds of kind-| impressions remain on their minds, it will be 
ness, as whem@they oppressed their fellow men ‘in vain for you to tell them, that it is owing to 
—when they Were temperate, as when they the wickedness of their hearts, their sinful na- | 
were intoxic@fed. But should he in future | ture, that they do not love the character you 
change his eqfduct towards them, go on with | have given them of their Maker. 
his proposed #@formation, and urge the church 
to follow his @¥atiple, it is my opinion that he 
will injure hig own family, tlrow the parish 


into a state 0 fusion, and ‘veform’ himself ; : 
ay of men a 
out of employment in this town.’ re commensurate with their duty, how 


What the It will be in brother Lacon’s has it happened that the nares Hncumcrdiabrs 
sidehactie Miiist judge for bimeelf. By! generally prevalent ? In reply it may be said, 
adopting the t such inconsistencies as have | that children commonly believe as they are | 
now been illustfated may be avoided. The di-| taught; and a great portion of the children of, 


° . io - ’ j 
vine law, and a party creed, will then be aa need — on —, Nit 2 sh 4 the| 
the standard b ich human actions will be + Contained * tm the Vatecnions oF the) 


hs One of | 
estimated. which is the following :—‘ No mere man since | 
Of what real an 5 hi 5 


. ° a th M4 s . . } 
daily contradicted , , e fall is able in this life perfectly to keep the | 
profess to regard it as an essential article of 


commandments of God; but daily doth break | 
faith? As acti@ns speak as loud as words, one ' “0 m8 rary days and deed.’ h ™ eae 
of two things may be inferred from facts; eith- Se ees Ce SR See eee 

er that a belief im the doctrine of total sinful- 


effects of Adam’s sin to his posterity is this | 
, ‘ the corruptio i 

ness by nature, ig not essential to the character | ption of their whole nature, whereby 

of a Christian, og that there has never yet been 


they are utterly indisposed, disabled, and made! 
a practical and consistent Christian in New 
England. If amy of my brethren should be 


opposite to all that is spiritually good, and | 
wholly inclined to evil, and that continually.’ | 
disposed to censure me for my dissent from the 
doctrine, let him review the book of his own 


Such doctrines were deemed orthodox in New | 
daily practice, and he will probably find that it 


England till within the last sixty years. So 
contains as clear and as loud declarations of 


lately as when I was a young man, if any one 
ventured to ask—How can it be just in God 

dissent as can be found in any thing which I 

have written. If he will resolve to delay cen- 


to require obedience of men who by the fall of 
suring others, till he shall have reduced his own 


Adam were ‘utterly disabled?’ the following 
was deemed a correct answer—‘ God has not 
practice to a consistency with his creed, no one 
will in future have any reason to fear being re- | 


lost his power of commanding, though men 
proached by him.—N. Worcester. 


posed it cof 
mysterious ‘| 
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MAN ABLE TO DO HIS DUTY. 
If it be a revealed truth, that the capacities 


















| Westminster Assembly of Divines. 


can a doctrine be which is | 
by the practice of those who! 


have lost their power of obeying.’ 

Within the last half century there has been 
'a considerable change of opinion on this sub- 
| ject among those who have regarded themselves 

HISTORIGAL CHRISTIANITY. _as the orthodox clergy of New England. The 

If no record had been made of the life of Je- Calvinistie doctrine of ‘utter disability’ has 
sus; and if no aathentic tradition had supplied, ' been pretty generally discarded ; and a distine- 
though the most authentic could have but poor- | tion has been between natural ability 
ly supplied, the want of a record; there could, and moral ability, or natural inability and mor- 
have been no Christianity, properly so called, at 2! inability. By the help of this distinction 
this day, among meh. There could have been | Ministers have felt authorized to say, that sin- 

i ist, no disciples of Christ, | ®¢Ts have all the natural ability which is re- 
hristians, properly so called, , quisite to obey the gospel; that their inability 
e Chri down. is*wholly-of the moral kind, consisting. in. to 
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being ever fived, labored, and died. Many | God and their duty. But this opposition, this 
might have cherished some dim and natural ap- moral inability has been regarded as so total 
prehensions of a future life, sone faint shadow , 28d so great, that nothing can remove it short 
of what is now the full Christian hope of im-/ of the omnipotence of God, or the supernatural 
mortality. Many might have exhibited in their | influences of his spirit. I may here ask, of 
conduct some image of the Chritian virtues, | What possible use can natural faculties be in 
which are never foreign to our nature. But regard to obedience, if on account of Adam’s 
the faith and hope and love, which look to Je, sin these faculties have been so subjected to the 
sus as their author and finisher, could not Lave control of a heart totally depraved, that noth- 
been. The conviction, and support, and solace, | ing short of the special influence of the divine 
and motive, and guidance, which flow so copi- | spirit cau enable.the sinner to repent? These 
ously and so directly from the words, and works, , 24tural faculties may indeed be of use as soon 
and cross of Christ, and which are, therefore, 4S the supposed supernatural aid is given ; but 
peculiarly Christian, could not have been. Our till then, there seems to be a ‘disability’ as 
proper Christian faith is consequently founded ‘Utter’ as was supposed by the Calvinists. 
on what was ‘written’ concerning Christ. And if the total depravity of heart is an heredi- | 
Without some history of Christ, there could | ‘@ry curse, on account of Adam’s offence, why 
have been no belief in Christ, and no proper #8 it not truly a natural defect or inability, as 
Christianity. | well as one that is of a moral nature ?—N. 
This seems evident enough; even self-evi-, Worcester. 
dent. And yet we sometimes hear the phrase | | 
‘historical Christianity ’ used in a tone of dis-| 
paragement, as if it were unworthy of Christ-, Every where throughout the circle of her! 
ianity to be deduced from history, and as if they intercourse, her influence is felt like the dew of 
who held it as historical were in great darkness, heaven, gentle, silent, and unseen; yet perva- 
without any just idea of its real character and ding and efficient. But in the domestic circle 
dignity. It is an extraordinary thing, that any its power is concentrated; and is like the life- 
of those who would fain be called Christians giving beams of the sun, awakening, iltustee-| 
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act duty. 




















FEMALE INFLUENCE. 








themselves, should level a reproach or sneer ting, and almost creating the moral aspect of 
against ‘ historical Christianity,’ as if they or the scene. To speak first of the filial relation 
others could be Christians without it. /—-none can conceive how much a daughter 
may promote the comfort, and the moral bene- 
BAD EFFECT OF THE CALVINISTIC pocTRINE or fit of her parents, but those who have seen the 

DEPRAVITY ON CHILDREN. female character exhibited under the influence 

Let it be seriously asked, what must natu- f an enlightened understanding and an im-| 
rally be the effect of teaching children that on Proved heart; which, by their mutual action, | 
aceount of Adam’s sin, God brings all his off- ave produced the most extended views of du-| 
spring into the world with a nature so wholly ‘Y with the strongest desire to fulfil it, Asa 
sinful, that, until they shall be regenerated, all S!ster, a female may exert a most important in- | 
their actions are of the nature of rebellion fluence. With no strong counteracting cireum- 
against God; and that it is impossible for them tances, she may give what features she pleas- 
to do anything but sin, till they shall be born €S to the moral and intellectual character of 
again. How long will it be, before these chil-| those With whom she is conneeted in this rela- 
dren will be able to infer that they are no more ‘ion. All the sweet endearments of mutual af- 
to blame for their sinful nature than the kit-. fection and confidence will give weight to her 
ten is for her disposition to kill mice and birds? influence. An intelligent, high-aiming female, 
and that ifall their acts are sinful, it can be of but Of a well disciplined mind and pious heart, has 
little consequence to them, as to pleasing God! been known to give a much higher cast of | 
whether they are careful to speak the truth, or | Character, attainment, and condition, to a lar- 
indulge in deception and falsehood? As they | et circle of brothers and sisters, than they 
are told that all people come into the world | Would have received. But it is as a mother, 
with such a wicked nature, must they not nat-| that woman has scope for all the powers with 
urally regard sin as a species of common dis-| Which the munificence of her Divine Benefac- 
ease or calamity, for which no child can be re-| tor endued her,—maturedto their highest per. 
ally blamable; or a kind of common reproach | fection, and exercised in their greatest strength. 
which is shared alike by all, and therefore little; —@ar/and. 
regarded. 

The doctrine that we are all born enemies to 
God, or with a nature wholly sinful, seems i 
affect the minds of people very much like the 
wholesale reproaches which are cast by the 
people of ove nation or one party on those of 
another. As it is common to a multitude, 
most of the individuals feel little affected by it, 
and often throw back the rep:vach on the par- 
ty whence it proceeded. How much more 
would a well educated child be affected on be- 
ing properly reasoned with for being guilty ofa 
single act ef prevarication, of which he is con- 
scious, than by being told that he and all his 
fellow creatures were born with a nature whol- 
ly sinful! To impute to children guilt of which 
they are not conscious, is a very sure way to 
injure the:n; and to tell them that all children 
are born wholly inclined to do evil, as the ef- 











REFORM. 

All social reforms, must be the effect of in- 
dividual reform. Any change in the public in- 
stitutions of a country, not demanded by a cor- 
responding change in the individual character 
of those whose opinions can influence govern- 
ment, will be injurious instead of salutary. 
Joseph the Second of Germany attempted some 
reforms in his empire,—reforms whick, could 
have proceeded only from a_ sincere regard for 
the wellbeing of his subjects ; but, being mis- 
timed, they miscarried, and served merely to 
disturb the peace of his reign, to increase the 
prejudice against innovation, and to retard the 
cause he had so much at heart. Declare a 
race of ignorant, degraded slaves, free, and your 
declaration will not make them free ; give them alli 
the forms of a republican government, with all 





_ penitent spirit, awakened by the voice of Christ, 





fect of God’s anger on account of Adam’s first/ the guarantee of the most clearly defined con- 


stitutions, and they will not be less slaves, and 
slaves with the disadvantage of being in want 
of a master to keep them in order. Vain are 
the forms of a free government, where freedom 
is not in the hearts and the habits of the people, 
as individuals. 





ADVICE. 

It is an office of good neighborhood, and em- 
phatically of true friendship, to be ready to give 
advice, when it is needed or desired. This 
mode of kindness is the more meritorious, as it 
often proves to be labor lost. Still the amount 
of good which a person of experience, talents 
and weight of character may by this means 
effect, is no considerable contribution to the 
public and individual welfare. He employs a 
liberal portion of that discretion and zeal in per- 
suading others to serve themselves, which we 


- seldom want in our attempts to engage them 


in favor of our private views; he consults pro- 
per times; is careful to appear actuated py 
good will, and to obviate the suspicion of in- 
tending to show his authority, or gain a trophy 
to his superior wisdom. Thus he frequently 
succeeds in correcting the errors of his friends, 
and leading them in a right course. 

The delicacy of friendship, however, exacts 
attention to one rule on this subject, which re- 
quires more self-command than is always easy 
to men of warm feelings. Take it from bishop 
Taylor’s discourse on the measure and offices 
of friendship. ‘Give thy friend counsel wisely 
and charitably, but leave him to his liberty, 
whether he wi!l follow thee; and be not angry 
if thy counsel be rejected ; for advice is no um- 
pire; and he is not my friend that will be my 
judge whether I will or no. Neoptolem- 
us had never ‘been honored with the victory 
and spoils of Troy, if he had attended to the tears 
and counsel of Lycomedes, who being afraid to 
venture the young man, fain would have had 
him sleep at home, safe in his little island. He 
that gives advice to his friend, and exacts obedi- 
ence to it, does not show the kindness and in- 
genuity of friend, but the office and pertness of 
a schoolmaster.’ 





THE BIBLE AND JESUS. 

The Bible is the great autobiography of hu- 
man nature, from its infancy to its perfection. 
Whatever man has seen and felt and done on 
the theatre of this earth, is expressed therein 
with the simplicity and vividness of personal 
consciousness. The first wondering impressions 
of the new-created being, just dropt apon a 
scene quite strange ,—the hardened heart and 
daring crimes of the long-resident here, forget- 
ting that he dwells in a hospice of the Lord, and 
not a property of his own ;—the recalled and 


A 
as , 


tom, h rought back the lrvimé nce of 
turest love ;—all this is recorded there, writ- 
ten down in the happiest moments of inspiration, 
which have fallen upon our race during the 
lapse of sixteen'centuries. The volume stations 
us on a spot, well selected as a watch-tower, 
from which we may overlook the history of the 
world ;—an angle of coast between the ancient 
continents of Africa and Asia, subtended by 
the newer line of European civilization. Thence 
have we a neighboring view of every form of 
human life, and every variety of human char- 
acter. The solitary shepherd on the slopes of 
Chaldea, watching the changing heavens till he 
worships them; the patriarch pitching his tent 
in the nearer plain of Mamre; the Arab, half 
merchant, half marauder, hurrying his fleet 
dromedaries across the sunny desert; the Phe- 
nician commerce gladdening the Levant with 
it sails, or, on its way from India, spreading its 
wares in the streets of Jerusalem; the urban 
magnificence of Babylonia, and the sacerdotal 
grandeur of Egypt; all sre spread beneath our 
eye, in colors vivid, but with passage swift. 
Even the écho of Grecian revolutions, and the 
tramp of Roman armies, and the incipient rush 
of Eastern nations, that will overwhelin them 
both, may be distinctly heard; brief agents, 
every one, on this stage of Providence, beckoned 
forward by the finger of Omnipotence, and wav- 
ed off again by the signals of mercy ever new. 
The interest of this wide and various scriptu- 
ral scene, gradually gathers itself in towards a 
single point. There is One who stands at the 
place where its converging lines all meet; and 
we are led over the expanse of world-history, 
that we may rest at length beneath the eye of 
the Prophet of Nazareth. He is the central 
object, around whom all the ages and events of 
the Bible are but an outlying circumference ; 
and when they have brought us to this place of 
repose, to return upon them again would be an 
idle wandering. They all are preliminaries, 
that accomplish their end in leading us hither.— 
‘The law,’ ay, .and the prophets too, we es- 
teem ‘dur schoolmasters to bring us to Christ :’ 
and though like grateful pupils, we may look 
back on them with true-hearted respect, and 
even think their labors not thrown away on 
such as may still be children in the Lord, we 
have no idea of acknowledging any more of the 
authority of the task, the threat, the rod. To 
sit at the feet of Jesus we take to be the only 
proper position for the true disciple ; to listen 
to his voice ‘the one thing needful ;’ aud how- 
ever much others, notwithstanding that he is 
come, may make themselves ‘ anxious and 
troubled about many things’ besides, and fret 
themselves still about the preparations for his 
entertainment, we choose to quit all else, and 
keep close to him, as that better‘ part, which 
shall not be taken from’ us. Whatever holy in- 
fluences of the Divine Word may be found in 
the old Scriptures, are all collected into one at 
length; ‘the Word hath been made Flesh,’ arid 
in aliving form hath ‘dwelt among us;’ and 
from its fulness of ‘ grace and truth’ we will not 
be torn away. 
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MORE AND MORE LIGHT FROM THE WORD OF GOD. 


Two things are necessary to a revelation : its 
record, which is permanent ; its. readers, who 
perpetually change. From the collision of the 
lesson and the mind on which it drops, starts 
up the living religion that saves the soul within 
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and acts on the theatre of the world without. 
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et'on “approve of it; and any such interference :with:| er's-barlesis)« promote“one another's hleait' | a 
a | religion on the part of a republican government, | smooth to each other the path of life, arid a suffer that which would render repentance 
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find no difficulty in procuring the work to 
faithfully done. . If attention to liberal Christ- 
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Each eye sees what it can, and what it needs ; 
each age developes a new and noble idea-from 
the immortal page. We are like children, who 
in reading a book above their years, pass inno- 
cently and unconsciously over that which is not 
suited to their state. In this divine tale of Christ, 
every class and every period seizes, in succes- 
sion, the views and emotions which most meet 
its wants. It is with Scripture as with nature. 
The everlasting heavens spread above the gaze 
ot Herschel, as they did over that of Abraham ; 
yet the latter saw but a spangled dome, the 
former a forest of innumerable worlds. To the 
mind of this profound observer, there was as 
much a new creation, as if those heavens had 
been, for the time, called up and spread before 
his sight. And thus it is with the Word of 
God. As its power and beauty develope them- 
stlves continually, it is as if Heaven were writ- 
ing it now, and leaf after leaf dropped directly 
from the skies. For is there any heresy like 
that, which denies this progressive unfolding of | 
divine wisdom, shuts up the spirit of heaven in | 
the verbal metaphysics and scholastic creeds of | 
a half-barbarous period,—treats the inspiration | 
of God as a dry piece of antiquity, and cannot 

see that it communes afresh with the soul of | 
every age; and sheds, faom the living Fount of } 
truth, a guidance ever new.—J. Martineau. | 











For the Register and Observer. 


Messrs Editors,—In some of your late num- 
bers the question has been discussed by you 
and your correspondent, as to the initiatory forms | 
of Church membership, in which, as it seems to | 
me, the weight of argument is clearly with you. | 
But there is another question growing out of | 
this subject which I wish to submit to. you) 
and your brethren generally as to the form of 
invitation to be given to others than your own | 
regular attendants. You must be aware that} 
there is scarcely an orthodox society in our! 
land, particularly in Massachusetts, where there | 
is not some conscientious intelligent Unitarian 
who is of course excluded from all participation 
in the Christian ordinances, and especially that} 
of the Lord’s supper. Now it often happens ' 
that such men are called to spend the Sabbath 
in our cities, when, of course, they seek for 
spiritual nourishment with that class of Christ- 
ians whose views of doctrinal truth most coin- 
cide with their own, and at communion sea- 
sons, as it seems to me, should be so invited 
from your desks as to feel authorised to unite 
with you in the communion, although they do 
not belong to any church, if they desire thus to 
do. 

To illustrate this position, permit me to state 
a case which occurred to myself. I belong to 
an orthodox congregational society in a town 
where there is no Unitarian society, and with- 
out going to a considerable distance, it has not 
been practicable for me to unite with any 
church, although I have felt that it would be’ 
both a privilege and duty thus to do. 

Having occasion to visit Boston during the 
past winter, and hearing towards the close of 
the week that the Lord’s Supper was to be ad- 
ministered at Mr Gannett’s church, I determin- 
ed to remain in the city over the Sabbath, 
thinking it probable that an invitation would | 
be given to all who deemed it a privilege to 
unite in the commemoration of that interesting | 
event. I was, however, not a little disappoint- | 
ed in having the invitation given from the desk | 
in the usual orthodox form to ‘all members of | 
other sister churches,” or words ww that effect, | 
so that not coming within the description of 
those invited, I did not feel at liberty to par-| 
take with them. , 

I have been Unitarian in my sentiments and | 
principles more than 2() years, and never, but | 
in’ one instance, (and that was at the church of | 
the lamented Follen at New York,) have I ever | 
received such an invitation to commune with | 
any church as I felt I could honestly and con- | 
scientiously accept. Now is it necessary in or- | 
der to maintain church organization, to be thus 
particular in the invitation ? 
more generally be in substance like that given 
by Dr Follen—‘ All who feel ita duty and a 


privilege to commemorate their Savior’s suffer- | 
ings and death are invited to tarry and com- | 


mune ?’ 
Yours,. &c. a: Be 


For the Register and Observer. 


Messrs Editors,—The time has gone by, I! 
believe, when Liberal Christians objected to the | 
employment of any other means for the propa- | 
gation of their faith, than the ordinary servives | 
Proselytism is, I suppose, | 


of the sanctuary. 
now thought, by most of us at least, no longer 


wrong, provided it be effected by a legitimate | 


operation on the mind and heart. Any other | 
means are, of course, liable to the censure of 
judicious men, and unworthy of the holy cause, | 
which they are meant toserve. ‘They are not| 
right, they are notexpedient. Notwithstanding 
these limitations, however, there is ‘ ample verge 
and room enough’ for benevolent action. 

One of these means, and doubtless the most} 
important of the whole, is the propagation of | 
the Gospel by the living voice. It is vain to| 
expect, that a people will come to us to be} 
taught, we must carry the word of salvation to | 
their own Almost all improvement, | 
since the world began, in art or science, in 
morals or religion, has originated ‘ ab extra.’ 
The citizens of Corinth would not have gone to | 
Jerusalem to hear the sermons of the Apostles. | 
Paul carried the gospel to Corinth, and the il- | 
lustrious name of ‘Christian’ was, in conse- 
quence, first given to the disciples there. 

But another means, and one which ought to 
be introduced first in order of time, is the dis- 
tribution of Tracts in the community to be af- 
fected. Not such commonplaces of two or 
three pages, as are so profusely, and I believe, 
uselessly, scattered over the land, but concise 
and cheap, yet able treatises, fit for men, as 
well as children, to read. Many such have 
been published, and many more will doubtless 
be written, illustrating and defending the true 
doctrines of the cross. These are the fit pion- 
eers of the preacher, and, judiciously distributed, 
would gradually, but effectually prepare the soil 
for the good seed. 

It should be, and perhaps it is, the design of 
Liberal Christians, to publish their much mis- 
represented opinions at one place, at Jeast. in 
every state of the Union. Such a place will 
be a radiating point for that community. New 
Jersey, however, so far as I am informed, is so 
overshadowed by its gigantic neighbors, as to 
have been hitherto quite overlooked; and this 
circumstance is the principal occasion of these 
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door. 


Might they not} 
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remarks. Let me suggest, if it be not expedi- 


‘aha The great idea,we suppose,which attaches to a nature and wants of man remai Da: set own repentance and ion ; | Past services, but, rather as a means of giving Cc 
ent to cause tracts to be distributed in the city i ublican d PP ; ‘3 that of me ; om r wee hey Bare a matual respect for each amers rights, fi + ; reformed . ane theca others to a party. I wish to put far from me h 
of Newark in this state? I mention Newark Pp or democratic government, 1s that Ol/ are, But this would be an act of arbitrary and} jnterests and feelings, each will do justly ce 0 hrist, the mediator and Savior, was, ‘ 


because it is the most populous town in the 





state, and where, I think, the A, U. A. would 


ianity has been awakened, as it is said, in the 
neighboring town of Rahway, the present is 
surely a proper time for the commencement of 
this undertaking here. : 
A CONSTANT READER. 
Newark, N. J., Sept. 7, 1840. 
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REFORM. 


Christianity is a religion of change and refor- 
mation. It aims to alter and improve man. 
The alterations it would produce refer not so} 
much to the seeular and temporal interests of | 
society, as to the amelioration of individual | 
character, the renewal of the soul, the training | 
up of the individual mind, by the sanctification | 
of its faculties, for the true enjoyment of this | 





life, and for a higher mode of existence and an | 
eternal state of being. The Gospel interferes | 
not directly with civil institutions, with the es- | 
tablishment or overthrow of particular political | 
rights or relations. It has too high and noble | 
a purpose to stoop to contentions about forms | 
of government, or the artificial, or the necessa- | 
ry and unavoidable distinctions of life. Jndz- | 
rectly, through the intelligence and virtue ity 
produces, and the spirit and principles it diffuses | 
among « people, it may affect their political in- 


stitutions, their social condition and relations. It 
may prepare and dispose, it may make them | 
worthy and able, to modify and improve these, 
as they need modification and improvement. | 
But directly, it takes no cognizance of them. | 
In relation to all these things, it leaves men | 
where it finds them, rich or poor, eminegt or | 
obscure, the subjects of a despot or the citizens 


The change 


of a republic, as the case may be. 
it would produce is not directly ‘in the king- 
doms of this world,’ but in the empire of the, 


heart. 
unfolds, is to reveal and present to every man 


' 


The prerogative it asserts, the design it 


the true means of happiness under any form of | 
government, and in every condition of life. It) 
would render its possessor, whether a monarch | 
or a slave, independent as far as possible of 
outward circumstances. It would confer on 
him an infinite good and an unfading glory, a 
good that shall make him superior to all the vi- 
cissitudes of earth, a glory that shall endure, | 


when all the distinctions of earth shall have 


passed into decay. 

This feature of Christianity, that it addresses | 
itself to the individual, that it aims to regener- 
ate the world through individual improvement, | 
that it is a well of water, in each heart spring- 
ing up into everlasting life, is too much over- 
looked. Svcial reform and social progress are 
the watch-words of the times, the great topics 
interesting some of the strongest minds and en- 
listing some of the first talent of the day. | 


Judging from the manner in which they write | 


and speak upon these topics, they seem to pre- 
dicate all the evils of life, upon something 
wrong, iniquitous or erroneous, in the civil and 
social institutions of the world, and to imply 
that by legislation, by laws and institutions and 
social regulations, mankind in their collective 
capacity, ean recover and reproduce on earth, 
that primeval paradise, which was lost by the 
sin of their great progenitor. They forget that 
legislation, social institutions and regul.tions 
cannot reach the heart, can only prescibe con- 
duct, and not impart principle, can only punish 
the results, and not apply a restraint at the 
fountain, of the passions, and that were it possi- 
ble even through these to re-produce the prime- 
val paradise, that paradise would soon be lost 


again through those same elements of human | 
nature, which caused Adam to lose it,—elements | 


which can be curbed and governed by no out- 


power from within, and which, if curbed and 
governed there, will give dignity to the charac- 
ter and happiness to the heart, let the outward 


condition be what it may.- -ln our own coun- 
try especially, where thought is free and the | 
and 


press free, this idea of social reform 
progress, of producing a perfect state of society 
by means of institutions and legislation, pre- | 
vails to the greatest extent; and nothing per- 
haps affords a more satisfactory evidence of the | 
excellence of our institutions, than the fact, that 
the wildest vagaries,the most visionary theories, 
and plans of semi-political moral fanatics, pro- | 
duce but little effect. 
of the people of the community is unmoged by | 
them. 
and suggestions, such theories and visions, as 


ne bacl 
The sober,common sense 
Let pamphlets,containing such thoughts | 


have been harmlessly published here, be exten- 
sively and industriously circulated in sonie 
countries of Europe, and rebellion, anarchy, 
revolution, fierce and bloody contention would 
be their early consequence. Here they are 
harmless, because the great mass of the people 
have intelligence and good sense enough to per- 
ceive, first, that they are in a great measure, false 
in the view they take of the actual state of so- 
ciety existing among us, and secondly, wholly 
visionary and impracticable in the change they 
propose. It is curious also to observe, and 
worthy of notice, that some of the theories and 
plans, that have been put forth, suggesting civil 
and social changes, while they come from those, 
who declare themselves the advocates of ‘ the 
largest liberty,’ who profess to be, and mean to 
be, the most thoroughly democratic, would if 
carried into execution, produce a government 
republican it may be in form and name, but 
yet as thoroughly a consolidated despotism, as 
was ever exercised by a Napoleon ora Nero. 


a government of limited power, of power as lim- 


, appropriation of it, to individuals or to public 
| objects, as shall be thought best. This is the 


| ment. It 


scheme, emanating 


‘to the individual conscience. 
ward influences, or circumstances, but only by | 


of liberty and property,—a. ¢ 
shall interfere as little as. possib 
vidual, and only when the individ 
with the rights of others,—a go 
shall leave the prosperity of the T 

natural action of the enterprises and intelligence 
of its citizens, —a government th t 2 | legislate 
as little as possible, and only so far as is necessa- 
ry to preserve its own permanence and to protect 
the great interests of peace, life, liberty, proper- 
ty, which it is appointed to protect. This is 
the great idea of a republican government. 
Compare now this idea of a republican govern- 
ment, with that of making government the 
permanent residuary legatee ofseach of its citi- 
zens, to take possession of any man’s property 
at his death, whether it be more or less, and 
distribute it, not among his children and family, 
but among the community, to make such an 






















idea, which has been put forth as a panacea for 
some of the social evils, that are thought to ex- 
ist among us. To say nothing of the imprac- 
ticability of this plan, of the véxatious and com- 
plicated machinery it must intredace somewhere, 
in some department of government, to say noth- 
ing of the fact, that the same objection lies 
against it, as against a community of goods, an | 
objection which has proved that system inappli- | 

{ 





calle to any extended society, viz, that it di- 


minishes the motives to individual es 
and industry, to say nothing of the influence it) 
would have upon parental authority, and the | 
moral character of children and consequently of | 
the community, by making the relation to the 
State, take precedence in mterest and impor- | 
tance, of the relations to the parent and the | 
family—to say nothing of these objections, 
weighty and sufficient in themselyes, what an 
unnecessary, and therefore arbitrary and des- 
potic power does it propose to give to govern- 
prepares a_ legallized way for 
the purest government on earth to slide into) 
despotism and corruption, to make it thus the | 
only absolute and permanent master of the) 
How singular, | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


whole property of a country. 


that such a plan, which not only makes an im- 


portant grant of direct power to the government, 
but also increases immeasurably its indirect in- | 
fluence and authority, how singular that such a_ 
plan, arbitrary and despotic in its very nature, | 
should find an advocate under a republican | 
gove:inment. 

The 


same may be said of another | 
from the same _ source, | 
viz, the abolition of ‘ the priesthood’ as it is | 
termed. We have nothing to say about the| 
usefulness or uselessness of this class in com- | 
munity. We allude to the subject from no 


feelings of a personal or interested nature ; it | 


_is a broad world, and there are paths enough, | 


in which an honest man, eatnegt in his purpos- | 
es, an faithfal m his exertions, could maintain | 
himself and his family, were the doors of every | 
church shut from this day forth and forever. 
We look at the subject simply in a philosophi- | 
cal and abstract point of view, and ask, how} 
are you going to abolish the priesthood, more | 
than it has been abolished already, unless you 
do it by some act of arbitrary and despotic pow- 
er? The priesthood is already abolished in this 
country—i. e., the clergyman is left like the 
carpenter or the lawyer, or the blacksmith or 
the physician, to find his employment and sup- 
port, where he can. The government, the | 
laws recognize him not as a priest, but asa 
man, and secure to him, only what they de to 
any other man, viz, that the contracts made 
with him shall be fulfilled. 
obliged to make the contract. 


But nobody is 
The whole sub- | 
ject of religion, under our government, is left 


Its institutions } 


among us are social and voluntary institutions, 
not civil and authoritatively appointed. No! 
man is obliged to uphold them by his presence , 
or his purse, any longer or further than he 
chooses. 
and they will uphold them. 


But the people do uphold them ; yes! | 
God has laid a} 


} 


deeper, broader, more permanent than any legis- | 
lative enactments, and so deep, and broad, and | 


foundation for them in the heart of every man 


permanent that no legislative enactment can | 
overthrow it. Religion is an abiding element 
and want of man’s natere. Its truths, its | 
hopes, its consolations, its requirements and 
sanctions will always be matters of deep thought 
and interest to his mind and heart; and he who 
devotes himself exclusively to the elucidation of 
these truths, the unfolding of these hopes, the 
imparting these consolations, the inforcing these 
requirements and sanctions, he will be filling a 
sphere of duty and employment, which his fel- 
low-men will be very glad to have filled. They 
will feel that he is rendering a service to them- 
selves and their families and the community, 
which entitle him, like others in other depart- 
ments «f life, to an honorable and competent 
support. How will you change this state of 
things; how will you abolish the priesthood, 
more completely than it is already abolished ? 
Will you make it illegal for people to form these 
social and voluntary associations among them- 
selves? Will you pass laws forbidding persons 
to devote themselves to the study of theology 
and the inculcation of moral and religious 
truth? Will you prohibit men, frony worship- 
ping God according to the dictates of their con- 
sciences? Will you say that they shall not 
ernploy whom they chogse, and pay him what 
they choose to administer to them the erdinan- 
ces and services of religion? This is the only 
way, it seems to us, that it can be done, while 


despotic power, as much so, as to enforce a 


3 
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ited as is compatible with the preservation of 


particular creed upon consciences, that did not 


though accomplished by an overwhelming ma- 


_ jority, would be contrary to the spirit of such a 
government, and a gross outrage upon the rights 
and privileges of the minority, however insignifi- 


cant that minority might be. Yet to some 
such proceeding, the spirit of some at the pres- 
ent day points, and the tendency of their writ- 
ings is to bring it about. Indeed one cannot 
but think, as he looks at the theories and specu- 
lations, and plans, which are put forth among us, 
fo: thereform and progress of society,that while in 
other countries, eforts are very properly makinjs 
to infuse into their political institutions a great- 
er portion of freedom, to give them a more pop- 
ular cast, to erect barriers against the encroach- 
ments of irresponsible power, to curb the inso- 


. . . . 
lence of prescriptive abuses, to raise up from | 


the dust of degradation countless multitudes up- 
on whom the heel of oppression has long tramp- 
led, that here, in this country, the danger is, 
that, through an unwillingness to ‘let well 
alone,’ through a desire, to make things better 
than God intended a state of trial and discipline 
should be, and better than juman nature in a 
state of trial and probation will permit, and 
through a false confidence in the efficacy of civ- 
il institutions, growing out of the advantages 
flowing from those we enjoy, we may undo 
what has been dene, and in the names of liberty, 
freedom, improvement, infuse unawares into our 
institutions and government a spirit and powers 
that shall make them, republican it may be in 
name, but tyrannical, meddlesome, and despot- 
ic, in character and administration. 

Be this as it may, we think that here and 
elsewhere, we are trusting too much to mere 
institutions, we are expecting too much from 


reforms and changes in the purely civil organi- | 


zation of society and the social relations and 
condition of men. We have no great faith in 
They do not seem to us to be things, to 
which Christianity attaches much importance, 
or the instruments she is most anxious to em- 
ploy. 
would not seem to be wanted here. 


these. 


At any rate changes in this respect 
Goveru- 
ment, civil institutions have here done for hu- 
manity all that they can well do. 
given it a fair field. 
abilities. 


They have 
They permit no civil dis- 
They have removed all barriers, they 
have struck off all fetters, but those which God 
and nature impose, in the weakness of oue in- 
They 
have left, the whole mass, every man at liberty 


tellect and the strength of our passions. 


to rise as high in the scale of intelligence, vir- 
tue, influence, wealth, as the capavities and op- 
portunities which God bestows will permit. 
What we want then is not new and better in- 


stitutions, but a just appreciation and a better in- | 


dividual improvement of those which we enjoy. 
What we want to talk about, and think about, 
and act upon, is not social reform, and social 
progress, but individual reform and individua! 
progress. The spring of all lasting improve- 
ment must proceed from within. The only re- 
form, the only progress worthy of the name, is 
that which takes up and carries out the mighty 
truths and pleadings of religion into full and 


searching operation on the individual hearts | 


and lives of men. What we want is to have 


the truths and principles of Christianity, be-' 
come a well of water in all our hearts, spring- | 
This and this | 


ing up into everlasting life. 
alone, can do any thing towards mitigating the 
abuses, correcting the evils, alleviating the 
troubles to which mankind are subject un- 


der any and all institutions. 


tion will present this in the clearest light. One | 


of the points, 
directing their attention and efforts, is the dis- 
They would 
They would fain believe that 


tinction of wealth and poverty. 
do it away. 
some scheme can be devised, some mode of or- 
ganizing society discovered, in which this dis- 
tinction shall altogether cease to exist, or be 
immeasurably diminished. Institutions, social 
organization may do something perhaps to 
make this distinction less glaring, than it is in 
some countries, and to prevent its being perma- 
nent and hereditary in the same families ; but 
God 


further than this they cannot go, till 


gives to all men the same measure of intellec- | 


tual capacity and bodily health and strength,— 
nor is it desirable they should. But supposing 
they could—supposing that by some new and 
better organization of society, they could approx- 
imate very near to an equalization of property 
—what would be the benefit, Low would socie- 
ty be any better or happier, if the love of mon- 
ey, remain as strong and grasping as it is at 
present, if pride and selfishness still sway 
Would there 
not be as much of bitterness and envy and dis- 


the heart, with their dominion ? 


content, as at present, as much of oppression, 
Certainly there 
To change men’s outward relations 


unkindness and indifference ? 
would. 
and condition, while their inward dispositions 
and feelings are unchanged and unimproved, 
can do them no good. Now suppose we take 
the opposite course, and direct attention, not to 
the outward relations, but to inward disposition. 
Suppose we succeed in making every rich man 
dispositions and 
feelings, and in making every poor man Chris- 
tian in his dispositions and feelings—the dis- 
tinction between them is abolished. They are 
at once brought together. They stand together 
upon the same platform, the broad platform of 
Christian love, as children of a common Father, 
‘heirs of a common destiny, There will no 
longer be any pride, oppression, cruelty, indif- 
ference, neglect in the one, not envy, discontent, 
ill-will, or murmuring in the other. Both will 


Christian in his principles, 


and mercifully by the other. They will sympa- 
thize and coalesce. They will bear one anoth- 


A single illustra- | 


to which modern reformers are | 


together, brethren in happiness and glory,before 
the throne of God. 


Similiar illustrations might be brought from 
all the other relations of life. But this is sufhi- 
cient. This shows us, that Christianity works 
not by the outward instruments of civil and po- 
litical institutions, but by the inward instru- 
ments of principle, feeling and affection. This 
shows us, that the great reform, we need, is not 
in our social institutions, but in our individual 
characters. Many are talking about a new 
and better developement of Christianity. The 
new and better developement of Christianity 
which we need, is that which shall make it a 
well of water in all our hearts, springing up in- 
to everlasting life—sending its healthful influ- 
ences to every part of character and conduct— 
what a reform would take place among us, 
what a new and better developement of Christ- 
ianity would be presented were we all, not equal- 


equally influentiv], but were we all equally and 
truly Christian, carrying out the principles and 


every act of social life. Let each in his sphere 
and lot aim at this reform. 





For the Register and Observer. 








I find an article with the following caption: 
'‘The Seriptures teach God’s willingness to 
| forgive his repentant children without a vica- 
|rious wtonement.’ I do not profess to be a the- 
‘pe certainly not a sectarian—but will 
trust to your courtesy for the insertion of a 
‘few comments upon an article, which, though 
not yours, embraces, I presume, your senti- 


The essay referred to, quotes the parable of 
the prodigal son and certain texts of Scripture 
_ to prove the position at its head. That Script- 
(ure teaches God’s willingness to forgive sins 
/upon repentance, is admitted upon all hands. 
| Whether thé privilege and means of repentance 
| are afforded by God in any other way than by 


, or thrsugh our Savior, may be the question.— 


| 
) 
| 
{ 
| 


} . . 
x But stop,’ you will say, ‘ we do not question | 


this.’ I hope you do not. Well then, if guil- 


ments. 4 


distinguished, equally prosperous, equally rich, 


spirit of Christianity, into every relation and; 


_ jects of pardon and acceptance. 





{ 


Messrs Editors,—In your paper of Sept. Sth, 








ty man can confess and forsake his sins only | 
through Christ, it must be on account of what 


| Christ has suffered and done for us. 
' you will not deny this. 
rious atonement ? 


I think 


Now is not this vica- 


| 


At any rate it is suffering | 


for us—for our eternal happiness and to save | 


‘us from hell. 


jis atonement. The mere fact that vicarious 


This is vicarious suffering, this | 


| suffering is not mentioned in the beautiful par- | 
, able of the prodigal son, no more proves that | 
| the truly penitent are not enabled to repent by | 


and through the atonement of Christ, than it 


, proves that the Savior has nothing to do with | 


| repentance, for neither vicarious suffering nor | 


: 


_the Savior are named in the parable. 

Perhaps you will say, that you do not believe 
|that God was angry with Christ. I do not 
know that any religious denomination in the 
| United States believe so. The true view of 
, the subject, and the one generally maintained 
by those churches, commonly called orthodox 


| 





}or evangelical, I believe to be, ‘that God so! 


, loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
, son, that whoever believeth in him should not 
| perish, but have everlasting life.’ And how- 
-ever much He loved the world, He certainly 
| loved His only begotten Son more. 

I cannot but think that this subject is dark- 
/ened by mutual misunderstandings. You can- 
not mean tosay, that Christ died merely as an 
/example, whea in all around you, you see that 
tle good are constantly suffering for the benefit 
of the bad, and for the benefit of each other. 
Did Washington suffer, and our forefathers die 
on the field of battle merely as an example, or 
did they suffer for us, and do we owe under 
God, to them the civil and religious blessings 
we possess ? 

I should be happy, gentlemen, to discuss 
this subject with you, at any time, at greater 
length. 
| Respectfully yours, D. 
| New Brunswick, N. J. Nov. 10, 1840. 
| 
} 

; 


REMARKS. 


; 
j 


| The ambiguity of words and phrases is often 
/an occasion of error. We are induced to think 
‘that were we and our correspondent to use tech- 
‘nical terms in the same sense, there would be 
| less difference in opinion between us on the 
| subject of his communication than he seems to 
| imagine. 
| carious atonement,’ we meant by it, the suffer- 
|ings or punishment which a class of Christ- 
ians have supposed that Jesus endured as a sub- 
| Stitute for sinners ; and the object of the article 
| to which that phrase was prefixed, was to show 
| that, according to the scriptures, the ground on 
which God forgives the contrite, reformed trans- 
| gressor, is, not any thing done or suffered by 

Christ in the way of substitution, but the sin- 
| ner’s own repentance and reformation. We 
) yield to none as to the importance to be attach- 

ed to the mediation of the Savior; but we de- 
‘ny that it was the purpose and effect of his 
| mission and death to render repentance effica- 
|cious in procuring God’s forgiveness. Repen- 
tance was efficacious to this end before; it al- 
ways had been from the beginning of the world; 
such ever was, as it ever will be, one of the 
principles of the divine government, which noth- 
ing could change. It was for quite another 
object that Jesus lived, taught, suffered, and 
died, viz., to induce and help sinners to repent 
and reform. The idea, which lies at the foun- 
dation of all Orthodox theories of atonement, 
to wit, that the death of Christ was designed 
to be available to the procuring of God’s pardon, 
in some other way than by leading the sinner 
to repentance, we hold to be contrary both to 
scripture and reason, and withal of injurious 
tendency. We say, that our Father in heaven 
forgives and accepts us from his own free mer- 
cy, in consideration, not of what his Son Jesus 
did and suffered, regarded by itself, but of our 


not to make God propitious, but to reveal his 





When we employed the phrase, * vi- | 


} 
} 




















propitiousness and pardoning love; not to do! 


any more efficacious than it was before in ob. 
taining the divine forgiveness, but to awaken 


in men’s minds a just sense of their sins, and 


move them to contrition, newness of life, ang 
obedience, that so they might become fit ob. 
Here is the 
true idea of the atonement which “it was the 
object of Jesus to effect. Separate the parts of 
the word, and we have—at-one-ment; j; 
means reconciliation; and whoever, through 
faith, repentance and. reformation, becomes at 
one with God or reconciled to him, is a subject 
of the alonement, is one who has partaken of 
the benefits intended to be conferred by the suf. 
ferings and death,of the Son of God. 

True, the sufferings of Jesus may be calleq 
vicarious in this sense, that they were on our 
behalf, for our benefit; and is not this abou, all 
that our correspondent himself really means by 
the word? If not, why, at the close of his 
communication, has he referred to the sufferings 
and sacrifices of our forefathers, as analogous 
in the nature of their efficacy, to those of our 
Savior? Will he say that the death of Christ 
is to be regarded in the light of a punishment 
endured by him as a substitute for sinners any 


" more than the death of one of our revolutionary 


worthies is to be looked upon’ as suffered, in 
the place or stead of us his descendants? Cer. 
tainly, we agree with our correspondent, in 
saying that Christ did not die merely as an ex- 
ample; and we recognise, with him, a resem- 
blance between the efficacy of what our Savior 
suffered, and of what ‘the good are constantly 
suffering for the bad, and for the benefit of each 
other ’—the efficacy, we mean, in kind, though 
by no means, of course, in degree. The truth 
is, and we are not sure that our correspondent 
would differ much from us in this, that the pur- 
poses of Christ’s death were many; yet that 
no one of them involves the idea of substituted 
punishment ; that his sufferings can be regarded 
as vicarious only in the sense of their having 
been endured for us, i. e. for our good; and 
that all of them are to be considered as design. 
ed and having the effect, in one way or an- 
other, to produce the repentance and reforma- 
tion of sinners, in order to their reconciliation 
with God and their final salvation. One word 
as to the parable of the prodigal son on which 
our correspondent offers a remark. It con- 
tains nothing about what many regard as 
essential to the securing of the divine pardon. 
Suppose we should supply the deficiency, so as 
to make the parable agree with the Orthodox 
theory of vacarious punishment as the ground 
of forgiveness, by interpolating some such sen- 
tences as these :—‘ Previously to the return of 
the son, the father had taken care that an inno- 
cent substitute should suffer the penalty due to 
the prodigal, and in view of this satisfactory 
expedient alone, he felt able and willing to 


meet the pr. digal afar off and receive him ageia ~~ 
Who can deny, that such an ud- 


to his favor.’ 
dition would. mar the beauty and lessen the 
moral efficacy of the parable? Would it not 
change the attributes with which Jesus meant 
to clothe the father? And such, we say, is the 
effect of the Calvinistic doctrine of the atone- 


ment, as respects the gospel and the character 
of God. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, July 4, 1840. 

Messrs Editors,—Paris, which stands as a 
beatirg heart in the centre of this great body 
politic, exhibits every week some facts most 
interesting to the Christian scholar. One fact 
among this number, has recently developed a 
state of things in the Catholic Church, which 
those who have been here will understand, and 
those who have not been here will need more 
explanation to comprehend than I have time 
now to bestow. : 

In the death of the late Archbishop of Paris, 
(Hyacinth,) the court lost a strong opponent. 
On the birth of the first child of the present 
Duke of Orleans, who is heir to the throne, his 


Eminence, the Archbishop, was asked to bap-' 


tize this infant son, as heir to the throne of 
France after his father. He refused, and that 
ceremony remains to be performed. The King 
nominates to the Pope the Archbishop of Paris. 
He nominated Charles, Cardinal of La Tour-d’ 
Auvergne and Bishop of Arras. This offer of 
the king was refused by the Bishop. He was 
pressed again and again to accept it, but no. 
In the ‘Friend of Religion,’ a periddical, ap- 
peared the following letter, published with the 
preceding remarks of the Editor. ‘ We have 
lately spoken of the new temptations which 
the Minister has offered to induce the Cardinal 
Bishop of Arras, to accept the Episcopal see of 
Paris. His eminence has done us the honor to 
address to usa letter on the subject.’ Here 
follows the letter, and in my translation it will 
have less point and meaning than the Cardinal 
gives it in his vernacular. The sentences in 
italic are so marked by the author. 
Yours &e. C. B. 
‘ I cannot explain, sir, better than you have, 


the perseverance of those who wish to call me 
to the Episcopal See of Paris. I ought per 


‘ haps to see in it that, which I cannot for a mo- 


ment suppose, naniely, an opinion of me that 
does me no honor; and of this I must believe 
the government incapable. I see in it alvo 
some things very disagreeable to the Episcopal 
corps of France, so distinguished, so remarka- 
ble for its intellectual lights and so venerable 
for its eminent and conciliating virtues. I see 
in it finally that the Cardinalship, notwithstand- 
ing all the expl»nations which I have wished 
should precede my acceptance of it, would not 
have been offered to me as a recompense for 


this idea ; it wounds the honor of the govert- 
ment and it wounds my own heart. 
I have refused, Sir, the Archbishopric of Par- 
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js, not as a child, but as a man of sense, a 
man of reflection, an old man who calculates 
and measures all his steps. I have refused it, 
after having well and seriously examined the 
subject before God. It is the sincere convic- 
tion uf my insufficiency for such a situation ; 
it is my tender and just solicitude for my dio- 
cese, that has caused me to recoil with affright, 
and positively and absolutely to refuse it. I 
see in it other things besides money and hon- 


ors. 
I think the refusal in which I must persist 


need not necessarily displease the government. 
Whatever is for the honor of a Bishop is also 
for the honor of the kingdom to which that | 
Bishop belongs. I have hitherto served the | 
government as @ man of honor; as a consci- | 
entious man, and as a Bishop who understands | 
his dignity and his duties. I shall not cease 

to continue the same ; but here, better than any | 
where else, I have every facility for so doing. | 
At Paris, on the contrary, I could do nothing ; } 
iny form is not equal to the measure of the cap- | 
ital, and my conscience is not elastic: it is en-| 
lightened, and it is as unchangeable as it ought 


i 





to be. 
This, Sir, is all I have to sayin reply. 1, 


ERLE ETE TS I ETT CES 





out more missionaries to those who have gone 
from New England to the South and the West, 
where they are denied many of the religious 
privileges they once enjoyed and where they 
can hardly be said to worship God according to 
the dictates of their own consciences. 
Respectfully, x. ¥. Z. 


POPULAR CONVENTIONS. 

It has fallen to our lot within a few months 
to attend several large conventions of the people. 
At more than one of each of the great political 
parties we have happened to be present as spec- 
tators. Atallof them we saw and heard much, 
not only offensive to good taste, but wounding 
also to a just sense of right and wrong; and 
as we returned to our home, we could not but 
reflect upon the urgent need of united and stren- 
uous efforts on the part of wise and good men 
in the work of reform —particularly that which 
relates to the moral education of the young. 
Nevertheless, we found, at the same time, that 
our feelings of confidence in the stability and 
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authorize you to make such use of it as you | 
may think best; as I am persuaded, that if you 
speak of my determination you will wish to in- 
sert my letter entire. —(Signed), 
Charles, Cardinal of La Tour-d’Auvergne, 
And Bishop of Arras. | 

Arras, April 17, 1840. 


permanence of our free institutions had gained | 
strength. For what had weseen? Not mere-| 
ly thousands, but tens and twenties of thou- 
sands, and in one instance two or three times 
that number of men from all parts of the land 
and from every grade of life, peaceably assem- 
ble, peaceably discuss the most exciting topics, 
and peaceably return to their homes; and all 
this in the entire absence not only of military 
array to awe them, but of every power of con- 
trol, save the principles of self-government cher- | 
They seem not to consider that ished in the heart of each and all. Where, | 
: —we could not but ask ourselves,—where, | 
except in this Union, could anything like such 
spectacles be seen? What other country on 
the face of the globe could endure gatherings | 
of the people like those now taking place all 


wipe { 


‘sTAND BY THYSELF, FOR I AM HOLIER ‘THAN | 
THOU.’ 


How long, Messrs Editors, will our Trinita- 





rian brethren regard us as unworthy of Christ- 
ian privileges, and withhold from us Christian 
communion! 
they differ as much from us as we do from | 
them; that in the formation of our views of re- | 
ligion we were actuated by motives as pure and | 
reasons as strong as they were in the formation | 





of theirs; and-that it is wrong to refuse the 


over our land? ‘The most stable nation in| 


hand of fellowship to any who are distinguished ; 
Europe,’ the American Sentinel truly remarks, | 


for Christian excellence, who believe in the Lord | 
‘ would reel like a drunkard, would be convulsed | 


. with revolution, and drenched with blood, in | 
the Savior of the world—and who show by i Peed 
such an experiment upon the populace. Think 


of such Conventions in Paris or London, with 


Jesus—who regard him as their Savior, and 


their lives and conversation that they have, as 


it were, ‘been with Jesus and learned of him,’ ; 
all their note of preparation, with all their 


pageantry, and all their freedom and eloquence 
of speech, and you think of a revolution. To 
the enemies of republican forms, the political 


é a @ 
and are his sincere and devout followers. 


led 
reading the sentence of excommunication in the | 


{ 


I have been to these reflections from 


sc Paice ; » R 7 - . . ° 
last week’s Register against the Rev. Mr Fol- agitations of this country may appear precur- 


the AssOciation of ministers to To us, it is the most assuring 


som. How 
which he belonged could have had it in their 


sive of its end. 


hearts thus to excommunicate one whom they people assembling, as is the wont of ours, like 
so much respected and loved, who evinced so 


much of the s;irit and temper of his Master, 


waves or storm clouds, are yet so far the intel- 
ligent masters of their passions, that they can 


and the language of whose heart is, ‘Father’ gejiberate and retire from the most exciting 


- ~ * . ‘ ’ rs ‘ 
forgive them, for they know not what they do ; gatherings in peace and good temper.’ 


could have declared him guilty of ‘fatal er- 


how, I say, the members of that Association 
i 
\ 
| 


CONSECRATION OF THE CHAPEL AT CH*LSEA. 


ror,’ and declared to the world that he ‘ is no 


Last Sunday morning the beautiful little 
Chapel recently erected by the 3d Congregation- 
al Society at Chelsea was consecrated to the 


Worship of the Father of Spirits. The ser- 


longer qualified to preach the Gospel or admin- 
ister its ordinances,’ I am at a loss to conceive. 
They knew well tat he had more biblical 
knowledge than themselves, and was much bet- | 
ter qualified to examine the doctrines of Scrip- 


ture than they were. They knew well that he 


The 
Prayer of Dedication was offered by the Rev. I. 
B. Pierce of Trenton, New York; Sermon by 
the Pastor of the society from | Cor. iii. 16.— 


: made from the usual order of wo.ship. 
had as sincerely and prayerfully examined the P 


pages of revelation as they had, and with as 
strong a desire to know the truth as it is in Je- 


sus. They knew well his Christian worth and 


‘Know ye not that ye are the Temple of God 
and that the spirit of God dwelleth in you ? 
The building was commenced early in July last, 


excellence, and felt, I doubt not, when they 


signed that instrument of excommunication, 
(which will long be a blot upon that Associa- ; Bea 
, rt , le and reflects great credit upon all engaged in it ; 
tion and upon the land of Roger Williams) that 

he was viewed by the eye of heaven in as fa- : ; ; 
: E ‘ contributed to its erection, must feel richly re- 
vorable a light as themselves, and that his hope , : : : ‘ 
, warded in witnessing a society thus furnished 


The 


pews have been nearly all sold advantageously, 


of final *"a@eceptance was as well founded as pt 
. . ; i with a shelter for the ark of their God. 
theirs. Could the ‘golden rule’ of our Savior have 
been present to their minds when they signed 
Would they be willing to 


receive a like sentence, if, from as honest con- 


inet ininieees’ and we cannot but congratulate a people who 
i nstruip : ? : 
have struggled so faithfully, upon their happy 


ron . rospects.—| Communicated. 
victions as those of their condemned brother, ory [ ] 


they should change their views of some one of 
Had I 
signed such an instrument (for the dark ages 


DEDICATION AT GROTON. 
The meeting house of the First Parish in 
Groton, having been thoroughly repaired and 


the disputed and speculative doctrines ? 


as y ri é ogy wi ; . . 
are past, and would afford me no apology) with remodelled into a more commodious and beau- 
my present feelings, I should never forgive the 


hand that did the deed. No, like one of old, I 
would thrust it into the flames, and hold it 


tiful church, was dedicated on Wednesday, May 
20, to the service of Almighty God and the re- 
Rev. Mr Chandler of Shir- 
ley made the Introductory Prayer and read the 
Rev. Mr Bates of Ashby made 
Rev. Mr Wells, the 
Rev. Mr Bab- 
bidge of Pepperell offered the concluding Pray- 


ligion of His Son. 
there till it should be consumed. 


And 
I sincerely hope that they will live to see and 


I will, however, pity and forgive them. Scriptures. 
the Dedicatory Prayer. 


ir error in this maite ave : 
deplore their er iis matter, and leave on Pastor, preached the Sermon. 


the record of their Association some recanta- 
ion— > ine y ssive o > > Hiri - 
at something ere ee fa better aby er. After some happy allusions to the thoughts 
even the spirit of him who commands his disci- that rust fill the minds of the worshippers in 


.] oy 7 1 r t $ : ; 7 
ples to forgive and love one another leaving their old seats, and to their present an- 


Were this the only instance of exclusiveness | ticipations and prospects, the preacher took for 


among our Trinitarian brethren, I would gladly, bis text. 1 Cor, iii, 13. “For other foundation 
,- a ° , 


for the cause of religion, have had it passed by 


ae can no man Jay than that is laid, which is Je- 
in silence. r 


7 SRF 
ut many similar cases have oc- : «os . . 
: y = ha sus Christ’, and divided his sermon into three 
curred and are continu: ing. ver- . . . 

. inually occurring. Conve heads, viz. Jesus Christ the foundation of our 


sions from Trinitarianism have of late been | faith, practise and peace,—each of which was 
re ; alu s c nr 


somewhat frequent among the clergy. Andin) fg .ibiy and happily illustrated. The discourse 
almost every instance a sentence of excommu- 


were was well adapted to the occasion, was charac- 
nication or something like it has been passed. 


And it that Orthodox 
ministers in almost every part of the United 


terized throughout by its charitable spirit and 
is a well known fact practical bearing, and listened to with pro- 
found attention and interest by a large audi- 
States will not allow Uni arian Christians, how- 


ever pious and devout they may be, to com- | 


The day was pleasant, the house was 
We 


sincerely congratulate this ancient society in 


ence. 


full, and the singing was of high order. 
mune with them—to sit down at the common | 


table of our Lord, and commemorate his suffer-| their efforts to secure the blessings of Public wor- 


ship anda moxgconvenient church. A floor has 
been thrown under the galleries, the lower part 
is finished off for a town house and vestry, and 
the upper part taken for the church, which is 
neat and finished. The pulpit, with the com- 
munion table and chairs are of black walnut, 
the expense of which was over $300. May 
the society long enjoy the worship of God in 
the church they have thus fitted up for his ser- 
vice, and long be blessed with the ministrations 
of their devoted Pastor. We hope their exam- 
ple will be followed by other parishes, who 
worship in those large and inconvenient houses 
which were erected for the use of the town, 
when there was but one religious society ; 


ings and death. The invitation given by them | 
on Communion days, not unfrequently contains | 
aclause which sends away all the Unitarians | 
Present, and sometimes fills their hearts with | 
regret and sorrow. | 

[ was the other day in James Munroe & Co’s | 
book store, the Depository of the Tracts of the 
American Unitarian Association, and a lady of 
Boston came in, and inquired fur some Tracts 


to send to a friend of hers in Virginia, who was 
hot permitted, she said, to commune with other 
Christians, because she was a Unitarian. I 
hope that Association will send abroad many of 
its Tracts to meet similar wants in various 
parts of the country ; and that it will, too, send 












Crosby Esq , Charlestown, N. H., and Geo. B. 





| AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


| ceipt of the following sums. 


token of permanence and power, that a - great 


vices on the occasion were in keeping with the’ 
simplicity of the place; no departure being, 


and the few generous individuals who have | 


have pulpits of some twelve or fifteen steps; 
pews several feet square and seats facing in ev- 
ery direction ; in which the worshippers are an- 
noyed by the heavy falling of seats; which re+| 
quire double the amount of fuel that modern 
churches do, to warm them in the winter, and i 7 
which, with all the means used to warm the m, 
the worshippers are shivering with the cold 
and consequently can profit but little by the 
instructions imparted. No pains ought to be 
spared to render our places of Public Worship 
attractive, not by their splendor and show, but 
by their comfort and convenience. We have 
understood that in all cases in which churches 
have been thus remodelled, the sale of the pews 
has more than. met the expenses, and that there 
has been an increased interest on the part of 
the societies in attending on the minis:rations 
of the sanctuary. R. B. 


§ 





ORDINATION. 

Mr Joseph Harrington Jr., is to be ordained 
as an Evange'ist, on Sunday Evening, the 27th 
inst., at Dr Channing’s Church, Federal Street. 
The services will commence at 7 o'clock. 
Sermon, by Rev. Mr Putnam, of Roxbury. 
Mr Harrington is to proceed immediately to 


Chicago, to take pastoral charge of the Society} 


in that city. 


BOOKS FOR THE WEST. 
The General Secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, acknowledges the receipt of 
valuable Books for the West, from -Samuel 


Emerson Esq., of this city, also Sabbath School 
Hymn Books and other Books, from the Brook- 
line Sabbath School. 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

The General Secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association has formed Auxiliary Associ- 
ations in the following places. 

Sterling, Mass., Doct. P. T. Kendall, Agent. 

Charlestown, N. H., Rev. J. Crosby, Agent. | 

Warwick, Mass., Mr Amory Mayo, Agent. 

Scituate, Mass., Rev. E. Q. Sewall, Agent. 

He has also reorganized several others. 





The Trensurer of the A. U, A, acknowledges the re- 





| From the Framingham Ladies’ Sewing Society, for 


building churches in the West, $50 | 
From the Milton Auxiliary Association, 1 
From the Auxiliary Association in Nashua, N. H., 17 | 
| From the Auxiliary Association in Plymomh, 
| Mass., by Ichabod Morton, Treasurer, 50 | 
| From Eastport Auxiliary Association, 26 
From Subsertbers in Philadelphia, Pa., by Geo. 
Merrili, Agent, (being donations,) 25 
From Richards Chill Esq. of this city, for building 

| churches in the West, 100 


From the Auxiliary Association in Pembroke, 
| Mass., 15 | 
From the Auxiliary Association in Peterboro’, 


| ave 





QUARTERLY CHARITY LECTURE. 

Messrs Editors,—I wish you would take) 
some occasion to call the attention of your city 
readers to the Quarterly Charity Lecture. 
There are nine of the Congregational churches | 
‘of this city connected with this Lecture, which | 
as is well known is preached at the Old South 
church, on the evening of the first Sundays in 
June, Sept., Dec., and March. A small repre- 
sentation from each of these churches, would | 





give not only a respectable but a crowded audi- | 


ence at the Lecture, yet the average attendance, | 


take the year through, would hardly exceed two | 


hundred, and often the number is much less 
than that. This is one of the oldest charitable 
institutions of the city, and though quiet and 
unobtrusive, not less useful or important than 
those which, more recently instituted, are now 


engaging a greater degree of popular favor.— | 


Cin you not say something to revive the inter- 
est of our churches in this service. 
P. D. S. 


| *.* The Committee, appointed by the Berry 
street Conference to prepare a Circular respect- 
‘ing the wants of the Theological School at 
| Cambridge, are desirous to ascertain the amount 
of subscription which has been already obtain- 
ed, or may be expected. It is also important 
that the money should be paid as soon as pos- 


sible to the Treasurer of the Soicety” for the | 


Promotion of Theolegical Education. The 
'Committee therefore request, that whatever 
money hus been raised be forwarded to him, or 
'to either of the committee for him; and that 
‘where the collection has not been completed, 
the ministers will have the kindness to commu- 
‘nicate to them the present or probable result 
‘of the subscription in their respective congrega- 
tions. 
| Boston, Sept. 15, 1840. 


INTELLIGENCE. 
Bunker-Hill Monument Fair.—The Ladies’ Fair, 
which has been long in preparation, was held last week, 
agreeably to announcement. It was really a splendid 
affair, and the gathering of the people to see the display and 
to purchase the articles offered for sale, was worthy of the 
A large amount of the receipts was from the 








occasion. 
fee of admission. 

The Fair commenced on Tuesday morning 8th inst. 
and was continued through the week, and till the evening 
of Tuesday 15th inst. 

During the Fair a small and very neat little news-paper 
called ‘The Monument’ was published there containing 
information respecting various objects of interest at the 
Fair, and giving an animated acconat of the proceedings 
from day to day. , 

The following is from the sixth number of the Monu- 
ment, published on Monday. 


A new week brings its new duties to the ladies who 
manage the Fair. Again we meet in Quincy-Hall, bat 
not with the same feelings as filled our hearts when we 
met here last Monday morning. Then it was to arrange 
our tables, prepare for the opening, and anticipate the 
probable result of our effort. Some, doubtless, feared we 
should fail, at least partially. 

* Fear hath an eye of darkening gloom, 
Making the palace seem a tomb.’ 


Now, however, we have so far succeeded in our pur- 
pose that we can confidently say—* it is accomplished’ 
the requisite sum to complete the Bunker-Hill Monument, 
$25,000, will be obtained by the close of to-morrow even- 
ing. To that time we limitthe Fair. All who wish to 
coutribute to our funds, or see the decorations of the table, 
must come soon. It is true that their beauty is dimmed, 
hy the removal of many beautiful things. and a few tables 
are entirely relinquished; still the all is a magnificent 
sight, and there is an abundance of rich and useful arti- 
cles remaining on band. f 

Those who really wish to purchase, will find this a fa- 
vorable time. To-day and to-morrow will, we , both 
he marked by a “White stone’ in the annals of our Fair, 
One pleasure we confidently expect, to see happy faces. 
We have made arrangements to admit children at half 


a 


‘REGISTER. 









price, and several sehools.free, and trust hundreds will | 


avail themselves of the privilege. We parents and 
teachers will explain to the children tram 0 the 
object of display in Magid Png We think that there 
ave few children in our land but would feel a deep inter- 
est, were the subject rightly set before them, in contribu- 
ting, (by the purchase of some trifle at the Fair,) to the 
completion of the Obelisk on Bunker-Hill. The impres- 
sion which this scene cannot but make on their little 
hearts, will never, in this life, be effaced. It may be the 
means of exciting them to emulate the examples of patri- 
otism and ness, which they will see are so highly re- 
spected. e shall watch and welcome their entrance, as 
we sl spring flowers, or April sun-shine. 

There is a charin in childhood’s hour 

Brighter than spring’s opening flower ; 

A gladness in your Seating eyes 

That tells of opening Paradise. 

The following very appropriate ‘ Inscription on a 
Guinea of Queen Anne’s time,’ which was cisplayed at 
Table No. 30, must be preserved among the gems of the 
Monument :— 

* Go little gem, to thee ’tis given 

To add thy mite, to raise toward heaven 

The eoluuns which shall probably tell, 

Where our brave fathers fought and fell, 

Giladly I still would be thy owner, 

Yet much prefer to be a donor, 

Of even the trifling gift now sent, 

To aid our glorious monument. 

Oh, when from out the royal mint, 

Of Britain’s Queen—thou first was sent, 

How little thought the good old Queen, 

In seventeen hundred and fourteen, 

That thou would’st thus have been applied! 

—Her want of prescience, saved her pride. 

Come, then, thou worthy antiquary, 

Whose books, coins, medals, statuary, 

Declare thy taste—how great shall be 

Thy joy, when thou this coin shall see. 

Come thou, to whom those ample meang are given, 

To bless thy country, by indulgent Heaven; 

thou the prince of Merchants, Statesmen, Scholars, 
Take thou Queen Anne fand leave thy Twenty Doljars. 


We understand that the gross amount of sales at the 
close of the day on Saturday was about $22,000. 


It is supposed that the net amount at the close’on Tues- 
day was not Jess than $25,000. 


Premium Teeth filling. —We are authorized by sever- 
al members of the committee appointed to examine and 
report upon philosophical aparatus, surgical instruments, 
chemical preparations, §c., at the late Mechanics’ Fair 
in this city, to state, in reply to the inquiry of our corres- 
pondent Y, in the number of 20th May last, that it was 
their unanimous opinion that D. K. Hitchcock was not 
entitled to a premium of any description for the loaded 
teeth exhibited by him, and that the award of a diploma 
tohim by the Committee on Premiums was not in con- 
formity with the recommendation appended to their re- 
port.——Boston Medical Journal, July 15. 


It is estimated that the Equestrian Statue of Washing- 
ton projected by the Philadelphians will cost $50,000 
when completed. The base of the pedestal is designed to 
be constructed of New England granite, and thirteen steps, 
emblematical of the first Confederated States, of Pennsyl- 
vania marble, ‘The embellishments on the Pedestal will 
ustrate four of the most prominent scenes in the life of 
Washington, It will be an honor to the public spirit and 
patriotism of the city of Philadelphia.— Balt. Pat. 


[Fram the Philadelphia National Gazette. ] 
Dedication of a Hebrew Synagogue.—A Hebrew 








Congregation his just completed a beautiful Synagogue, | pected on Sunday morning, and Louis Napoleon was 
or house of worship, in Adelphi street, which was yester. | brought to Paris in the course of Saturday, for examina- 
day (Thursday) dedicated under the name of * The House tion at the chief office of Police. 


of Israel,’ 
The place of worship is a beautiful room, witha gallery | 


on the west end. The roof risee ina beautiful rotund, | also there. 


surmounted by « lantern of variegated glass. On the east | 
ba ee n the centre isa readjng desk. 

Early in the afternoon, there assembled a large number 
of persons, (those not of the Hebrew creed, by special in- 





Ducachet, the Rev. Mr Furness, the Rev. Mr Boardman, 
and several other clergymen of different denominations, | 
Dr. Chapman, Dr. Mitchel, ete. 
ac, of New York, was the officiating clergyman. He was 
dressed similarly, to an Episcopal clergyman, with a 
large white silk shawl thrown over his shoulders. 
All the other gentlemen assisting had a white scarf throwa 
erat their shoulders, and all the congregation wore their 
ats, as is customary with the Israelitey durin shi 
aod solemn creed: ie ait 

The sacred scrolls mentioned were each wound round 

nD staves, and then enclosed in rich velvet cases. 
The tops of the staves generally were elegantly ornament- 
ed with silver miniature minarets. The service was as 
fo.lows: 

The Wardens, and other Honorary officers of the Cen- 
gregation, brougin the Sacred Scrolls of the Law to the 
door of the Synagogue, where, standing under a copy, 
they exclaimed : 

‘Open unto us the gates of righteousness, we will enter 
them and praise the Lord.’ 

The Reader and Choir answered: 

_ _ © Phis is the gate of the Lord, into which the righteous 
| shall enter.’ 

The Reader, turning to the bearers of the Scrolls, as 
| they enter them, said: 

| ‘Enter ye his gates with thanksgiving, and his courts 


vitation. Wenoticed several of our Judges, the Rev. Dr, 





| solved. A national Congress shall be convoked on the 


of the age a tabernacle or depository of the sacred Louis Phillippe was shot at on his way to 





The Rev. S. M. IJsa- ly to their feelings. 
} 





with praise. Be thankful unto him, and bless his name.’ 


} 


Prince Louis Napoleon has made an attempt to create 


a revolution in France. He took a steamer in the Thames, } 


and left with fifty six attendants for the coast of France. 
He landed at Boulogne. ‘The following is from a French 


papet. 
B Sur Mer, Aug 6. This morsing, one of 
those mad attempts at revolution which have cter- 


ised the French since the days of the first aad af memora- 
ble July, disturbed the inhabitants of this peaceful town 
from its slumbers. The facts, as I have collected them, 
are as follows: 

The city of Edinburgh steamer, belonging to the Com- 
mercial Steam Navigation Company, was hired by Prince 
Louis Napoleon, ostensibly for an excursion of pleasure 
along the British coast, for 14 days. In this he embark- 
ed with 56 followers, eight horses and two carriages, in 
the Thames, on Wednesday last; this morning, about 2 
o’clock, they reached the coast of France, off Wimiroux, 
about three miles from Boulonge. 


As might have been expected the attempt was unsuc- 
cessful. The Prince and his principal followers were 
captured, soon after their design become known, and 
lodged in prison to await the decisions of government. 


The steam packet brought in with her ® handsome 
green travelling carriage, and a caravan, which contain- 
ed allthe military dresses, caps, knapsacks, &c. also 
eight very fine horses. ‘The horses were landed as soon 
as convenient, The carriages remained on board in pos- 
seasion of the douaniers armed with their swords and mus- 
kets, with fixed bayonets. 

There are also on board, four barrels filled with 40 
franc pieces in gold, (otherwise called double Napoleons 
or Louis.) » 

Prince Louis has also, contained in a belt on his per- 
son, twenty thousand pounds sterling in Paris Bank bills, 
which he is allowed to retain. 

Some of the Bonapartists concerned in this mad at- 
tempt are very well known at Boulogne; their names are 
not yet published.. 

Boulogne, 6 v’clock A. M., 7th Aug., 1840. Bou- 
logne is perfectly tranquil, without any apprehension of 
farther disturbance. 

The following is a copy of the proclamation scattered 
by the Prince and his followers: 

Prince Napoleon, in the name of the French people de- 
crees as follows: 

The dynasty of the Bourbons of Orleans has ceased to 
reign. The oes people arere-instated in their rights. 
The troops are delivered from their oath of fidelity. The 
Chamber of Peers and the Chamber of Deputies are dis- 


arrival of Prince Napoleon at Paris. 

M. Thiers, President of the Council, is appointed, at 
Paris, President of the provisional government. 

Marshal Clausel is named commander in chief of the 
troops assembled at Paris. 

General Pajot is to be commander of the first military 
division. 

All the chiefs of the corps who do not conform immedi- 
ately to these orders shall be replaced. 

All officers, sub-officers, and soldiers, who will show 
their energetic sympathy for the national cause shall be 
recompensed in the most distinguished manner. 

In the name of the country. God protect France. 
Boulogne, the —, 1840. LOUIS NAPOLEON, 


The latest Paris advices were of Aug. 10th. The con- 
demnation of Prince Louis was universal, both by the 
press and the pulgic. Many persons had been arrested 
at the capital, as implicated in the affair. It was sup- 
posed that the Prince and his companions woul! be 
brought to Paris, and tried by the Chancellor of Peers. 

Paris, Aug. 10th. Louis Philip came to Paris unex- 


M. Guizot landed at Calais, from London, on the 7th, 
and proceeded to join the King at En. M. Thiers was 


A letter from Boulogne, dated the 8th, says that King 
u, and that 
his coachman was killed. 

In relation to Louis Napoleon’s revolutionary move- 
ment, the London correspondent of the New York Sun 
remarks: 

His proclamation to the French people was spirited, 
and calculated to excite them to rise—he appealed direct- 
He says: ‘ At present there is in 
France nothing but violence on the one hand, and licen- 
tiousnese on the other. I wish te re-establish order and 
liberty—by surrounding myself with ali the heads of the 
country, without exception, and in depending for support 
only on the skill and the interests of the ma I wish 
te found a solid, standing edifice. I wish % give to 
France near alliances, a firm peace, and not to expose her 
to the hazards of a general war. Frenchmen, ] see be- 
fore me a briliant future for the country—I feel behind 
me the shade of the Emperor, which drives me forward. 
I never shall halt until I recover the sword of Austerlitz, 





place the eagles again on our standards, and restore to 
the people their rights. Vive la France!” 

The plot was perhaps deeply laid, but there was some- 
thing wrong somewhere—Louis acted too soon, in the 
wrong place, as is supposed by the press bere. This may 
be only the beginning of trouble for France. When the 
ashes of Napoleon are carried to Paris, some well plan- 
ned scheme, to hurl Leuis Phillippe from the throne, may 
find a successful issue. 


We subjoin some further extracts from the papers. 
‘Paris, August 7. 
‘ The Temps, M Theirs’s journal, says that Prince Na- 
poleon Louis may pay dearly for his repeated offence, and 


The doors being now opened, the bearers of the Scrolls | his contempt for the clemency which saved him. It in- 
pened, F y 


entered, the Reader saying: 


| timates that the Ministry is resolved this time to have him 


* How good are thy tents, O Jacob? thy tabernacles, tried by the Court of Peers. 


| O Terael.’ 
| house, and the dwelling place of thy gl r . 

* We will come toto thy tabernacle, anu worship at thy 
fuotsieo},’ 

* Come, let us worship, and bow down, let us bend the 
kore before the Lord our Maker.’ 

The Choir then chanted. 

‘ Blessed be he who cometh in the name of the Lord. 
We bless ye from the hous® of the Lord.—Worship the 
) Lord with gladness, come into his presence with exulting 
song. 

Meantime the procession proceeded towards the Ark, 
| when the Reader said the following blessing: 

* Blessed art thou, O Lord! our God, King of the Uni- 
verse, who hath preserved us alive, sustained us and 
brought us to enjoy this season.’ 

The Ark was then opened, the congregation saying: 

*And when the Ark set forward, Moses said arise, O 


rusalem.? 

The Reader responded: 

* Blessed be he who gave the law, with all its sacred- 
ness to his people of Israel.’ 

The procession then proceeded seven times to circumain- 
bulate the Synagogue; during each circuit, one of the fol- 
lawing Psalms was chaanted by the Reader and Choir: 

Daring the first Circuit, Psalm One Hundreth. 

During the second Circuit, Pslam Thirtieth. 

During the third Circuit, Psalm One Hundred and 
Twenty-second. 

During the fourth Circuit, Psalm One 
Eleventh. 

Durieg the fifth Circuit, Psalm One 
Thirty-second. 

During the sixth Circuit, Psalm One 
Thirty-eight? 

During the seventh Circuit, Psalm Ninety-first. 

After the seventh cireuit, the Rev. Mr Isaacs, who 
headed the processions, (consisting of different numbers 
each time) during the three first circuits chanted a prayer 
in Hebrew for the government, reciting in English the 
petition for our national, our state, and our city magis- 
trate. Mr Isaacs then delivered a discourse on the nature 
of worship, and the objects and use of prayer, concluding 
with an impressive charge to the children of the congre- 
gation. 

After which the procession divided into two lines, one 
on each side of the Ark, when the Reader and congrega- 
tion sang a Psalm of David; 

* Ascribe unto the Lord, O ye sons of the mighty; as- 
cribe unto the Lord glory and power, &c.’ 

After which the Reader said the following: 

* And when the Ark rested he said, arise O Lord unto 
thy dwelling place, thou and the Ark thy help, &c.’ 

When the Scrolls of the Law had been deposited in the 
Ark, the Reader and Choir chanted the following: 

Praise ye the Lord. Praise Godin his sanctuary, 
praise him for his extensive power, praise bim for his 
mighty deeds, praise him according’ to his great excel- 
lence, praise him with the sound of the trumpet, praise 
him with psaltery and harp, praise him with the timbrel 
and flute, praise him with melodious instruments and or- 
gans, praise him with harmonious cymbals. Every 
1 2p will praise the Lord. Hallelujah! Hallelu- 

n! 


And closed with the Sabbath Evening Service. ~ 

The music was of the most delightful kind; seme of 
it; we were told, was very ancient. The last.two psalms 
were exquisitely chanted. All present felt, if : ta syim- 


Hundred and 


Hundred and 


‘ pathy as religionists, at least a happiness as iots, that 
men may here worship God according to th ctates of 
their conscience. $ 





From Europe.—London papers of Aug. 11th, have 
been received at New York. Parliament was to be pro- 
rogued by the Queen in person on the 11th August. 

The Right Honorable Poulet Thomson, Governor Gen- 
eral of Canada, is to be immediately raised to the Peer- 
one. Lord Viscount Falkland is appointed to succeed 
Sir John Campbell in the Government of Nova Scotia. 
Sir John Campbell is appointed Governor of Ceylon. 








*O Lord, I have ever loved the habitation of thine | have predicted would happen to M. Theirs. 


| 


‘Thus wehave one of the embarrassments which we 


We asked 


| what he would dé#if Prince Lous should present himself 
| during the triumphal removal of the mortal remains of Na- 


poleon? Can waepeerrs this prosecution between the col- 
uinn of the Place Vendome and the Castrum doloris which 


is going to be erected at the Invalida? Into what a state 


| are people’e minds thrown by extolling asystem and a 


man while you put in prison aud call for the punishment of 
the representative of the system, and the heir of the man? 
Was it not M. Remusat who openly, in the Chamber, cal- 


| led Napoleon the legitimate Sovereign of France? By 


what logic will you now prove to Prince Napoleon Louiz 
that his pretensions are not legitimate? O, sophists! 
abuse words, and fancy that these words will have no 
consequences! We believe that we know the real cause 
of all the movements of Prince Napoleon Louis. 





We learn from a quarter on whieh we place entire con- 
fidence, that Prince Joseph being solicited to recognize 


Lord, and thine euemies shall be scattered, and those that | the reyalty of Louis Philippe, replied to the, persen who 
hate the shall be made to fly before thee, for from Zion 
shall thee law go forth, and the word of the Lord from Je- 


made the proposal—‘ I would recognize Louis Philippe, if 
like us, he had four millions of votes. These votes are our 
title, let Louis Philippe produce as many, and I will not 
hesitate to recognize him.—Gazette de France. 


Se 
MARRIAGES. 








In this city, on Wednesday last, at the Stone Chapel, 
hy Rev. Dr. Greenwood, Mr Charles L. Hayward, of 
New York, to Miss Emmeline Greenwood, daughter of 
William P. Greenwood Esq. of Boston. 





Hundred and | Mr Alonzo P. Kenrick, formerly of Charlestown, to 
M 


iss Sarah Jane Thayer, of Boston. 

At Suffolk street Chapel, on Wednesday evening, by 
Rev. J. T. Sargent, Mr Edward Butrick to Miss Fran- 
ces A. Talbot. 

In Salem, Capt. Charles Hoffman to Miss Eliza Aman- 
da, daughter of the late Capt. Henry King. 

In Marlborough, Mr John H. Peters to Miss Lucy W. 
daughter of Mr Asa Hapgood. 

In Portland, 7th inst. by Rev. Mr Lincoln, Mr David 
Tucker, printer, of Boston, late of Portland, to Miss Har- 
riet M. youngest daughter of Mr William Vose. 

In North Bridgewater, Sept. 14th, Mr Charles How- 
ard, of this city, to Miss Harriet, daughter of Silas Pack- 
ard, Jv., of N. B. 

In Dorchester, on Wednesday evening, by Rey. Mr 
Cunningham, Mr John L. Fletcher, Merchant of Little- 
ton, to Miss Clarissa, daughter of late Mr Rebert P. Tol- 
wan of Dorchester. 

At Mount Pleasant, Ill, WilliamJW. Fuller Esq. Coun- 
sellor at Law, to Miss Mary Fletcher, daughter of late 
Rev. Nathaniel H. Fletcher formerly of Kennebunk 
Maine. 

- 


DEATHS. 

















In this city, Sept. 11, Thomas, infant son of Thomas 
and Caroline Cunningham; Hasket Derby, only son of 
William and Susan Lang, 21 months. George R. Foster 
Esq., Acting Consul of the U. States at Bahia, Brazil, 


breath- | 51 


On Monday, William Gurdon, youngest child of Wm. 
M. Pray, 2 years and 9 months. i 

In Charlestown, Sept. 12, Mr Josiah Reed, 36. 

At Roxbury, 14th inst, Rev. Daniel Oliver, formerly 
Minister of the Upper Parish, in Beverly, in bis 89th 


ear. ; 
: At West Cambridge, Mrs Mary Adams, 81. 

At Plymouth, 9b inst, Ebenezer G. Parker Esq., 
Cashier of the Old Colony Bank, 40. 

In East Sandwich, 8th ult. much lamented by a numer 
ous circle of friends and relatives, Joseph Hall, Esq., 47. 

“In Greenfield, on Wednesday evening last, Elijah Al- 
vord, Esq. 64. 

In Nashville, Tenn., Aug. 3, Mrs Catherine Stearns, 
late of Watertown, Mass. 

Died at South Scituate—Peter Coffin Esq., 71, late 
of this city. Mr Coffin was an indulgent Father—a kind 
and generous Neighbor, an upright Merchant—an honest 
Man. He will be long lamented by those who knew him. 








TNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS, published by JAS. 
UU MUNEOE & Ooh nc te hie ae renmusble 
orton’s Reasons, 1 eS 
Now ae by Besnard Whitman, 8vo 
N ’ ' bot ‘ 3 ps 
Palfrey’s Sermons, ian ; 
Buckminster’s Sermons, 2 vols 12mo mt a 


Ware on the Formation of the Christian Character, 16mo 
Greenwood’s Lives of the Apostles, 16mo Y 
Last of the Savior, 16mo 
Life of Howard, by Mra Farrar : 
Ware’s Life of the Savior, 16mo 4 
Sketch of the Reformation, 16mo 
Palestine, or the Boy Lat 16mo 
Whitman’s Frie tters to a Universalist, on Divine 
Rewards and Punishments . 
ea and Rule of Cosgnatis, by sg oe 
orcester’s t Thoughts on Importa Subjects, 
Whitiman’s two Letters to Rev Moses Stuart, on Religious 
~ Liberty, 2d edition, 8vo 
Whitman’s Reply to the Review of the above, 8vo 
Ware’s Views of Christian Truth, Piety and Morality, 
selected from the writings of De Priestley; with a 
Memoir, 1 
Tucker’s Light of Nature Pursued, 4 vols 8vo 
Sunday Library, 4 vols 180 
Farr’s Counsels and Consolations, 18mo 
Farr’s Child’s Duties and Devotions, 18mo 
Follen’s German and Interlinear Translation of the Gos- 
pel of St John, 12:n0 
Pox’s Hints to Sunday school Teachers, 18mo 
Hildreth’s Lives of the Evangelists and Apostles 18mo 
Locke on the Epistle of St Paul, 8vo 
Griesbach’s New Testament, 12mo 
Nichols’ Catechism of Natural Theo 
Brooks’s Family Prayer Book and Private Manual, 15th 
edition, 12mo 
Channing’s Works complete, 4 vols 12mo, (in press) 
Farr’s Forms of Morning and Evening Prayer, 16mo 
Furness’s Family Prayers, 12mo 
Jesus and his Fis ng y Rev W. H. Furness, 8vo 
Dewey’s Sermons, 3 vola 12me 
Unitarian Tracts, 13 vols 12mo0 
Cliristian Examiner, 33 yols 8vo 
Boston Bookstore, 
819 134 Washington street, opposite School st. 


IBLES AND PRAYER BOOKS.—A good assort- 
ment of Quarto, Octavo and Pocket Bibles, many 
very beautifully boand, English and American editions. 
Also Furness’s, Brooks’s and Farr’s Prayers. ‘he Book 
of Common Prayer, every variety of size and binding. 


For sale b 
WM. CROSBY & CO. 


, plates, 12mo 


sept 19 





notice, by Rev. Ezra S. Gannett. 
The Young Maiden; by Rev. A. B. Muzzey, author of 
* The Young Man’s Friend,’ ‘ Sunday School Guide,’ §c. 
&ec. Published and for sale by 
WM. CROSBY & CO. 
sept 19 118 Washington st. 
ELIGIOUS CONSOLATION.—Ediued by Rev. 
E. S. Gannett. The Future Life. of the Good; Con- 
tents; Contemplation of Immortality; Recognition and 
Reunion of Friends; Society and Home of the Blessed ; 
The Character Unchanged by Death; Permanency of the 
Future State. The Sacred Offering, 2 vols, from the 
English edition; by Mrs Jevons and others. Published 
by JOSEPH DOWE 21 Court st. sept 19 


R AMOS BAKER informs the Friends and Patrons 
of his Evening School, that he has removed from 
Harvard Place to the School Rooms in the Vestry of the 
Old South Church in Spring Lane, where he will re-open 
on the Evening of the first Monday in October next. 
3ines sept 19 


HE WORKS OF THOMAS MIDDLETON, now 
first collected, with some account of the author and 
notes, by the Rev. Alexander Dyce, 5 vols. 8vo. 

* Middleton was the contemporary of eng 0 Ben 
Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Webster, Massinger, 
Rowley Decker, &c. and it is sufficient to establish his 
rank as a dramatist that set of men of such acknowledged 
abilities admitted him, a joint laborer with them in the 
fields of Poetic fame. He possessed a high imagination 
and the reader who is not intimately acquainted with 
hie works will recognise him perhaps, when we mention 
him as the author of the ‘ Witch’ from which Shakspeare 
collected his idea of the Witches of Macbeth.’—Retro- 
spective Review. 

* The Witches of Middleton are fine creatures. Their 
power, too, is in some measure over the mind. They 
raise jats, jealousies, strifes, like a thick scurf over jHu- 
man Life.’—Chas. Lamb. 

A few copies just imported and for sale by C. C. LI'T- 
a JAMES BROWN, 112 Washington street. 

pt. 19. 


go alg WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 
> —For sale by CHARLES C. LITTLE & JAMES 


BROWN, 112, Washington street: ‘The Birds of Europe, 
by John Gould, F. L. S. &c. 5 vols. folio, and contuin- 
ing upwards of 400 beautifully drawn and colored birds— 
Natural History of the Insects of China, a new edition, 
by J. O. Westwood, drawn from specimens by E. Don- 
ovan, F. L. S. 4to—Natural History of the Insects of 
India, new edition, with additions by J. O. Westwood, 
the figures drawn from specimens by E. Donovan—The 
North American Sylva, or a description of the Forest 
Trees of the@. S. and Canada, by F. A Michaux, 8 
vols, royal 8vo, a subscriber’s copy and in perfect condi- 
tion. 

Also.—Audubon’s Birds of America, 4 vols, elephant 
folio, neatly half bound in hogskin, and in perfect order, 
publis! e 1 at $960—Audubon’s Ornithological Bic graphy, 
5 vols royal Svo—Audubon’s Synopsis of the Birds of 
North America, 8vo—Audubon’s Birds of America, from 
drawings made in the United States and their Territories 
royal 8vo, now publishing in numbers, at $1 each, to be 
completed in 98 numbers, forming 7 vols. Volume one is 
completed and bound, and subscribers are requested to call 
and examine'the specimens left with usasapatern. Sul - 
scribers received for this work by C. C. L. & J. B. 
agents for the author. Sept. 19. 


MITH’S STANDARD LIBRARY.—The Lives of 

Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert and Sanderson, 
written by Izack Walton, illustrated by numerous bio- 
graphical notes. Just received at TICKNOR’S corner 
of Washington and School streets. s 19 


TY ra "OF PURLEY, New Edition.—Just 
received and for sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of 
Washington and School streets—The Diversions mae 
ley, by John Horne Tooke, with numerous additions, 
from the copy prepared by the author for republication, 
to which is annexed his letter to John Dunning, Esq.; a 
new edition, revised and corrected with additional notes, 
by Richard Taylor, F. S.A. F.L. 8S. s 19 


IERPONT’S SERMONS.—Airs of Palestine, and 

other Poems, by Rev. John Pierpont. This day pub- 

lished and for sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of Washing- 
ton and School streets. s 19 


ONAS A JUDGE—Or Law among the Boys, by Ja- 
cob Abbott, author of the Rollo Books. Jonas’ Sto- 
ries. Published this morning at TICKNOR’S. 
s 19 
OSTON CLOTH STORE. No. 28 Washington 
Street.—All Persons purchasing Cloths, Cassimeres 
or other Woollens, are invited to call at this establishment, 


as every article will be sold at the lowest price. 
sept 12 KIMBALL & PHELPS. 


OPE ON, HOPE EVER, by Mary Howitt; for 
sale by SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont Row. ~ 85 


BOARDING AND DA¥ SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES IN CAMBRIDGE, 





























ingham, J. Livermore, R. M. Hodges, Charles Eve 
A. Rice, Trustees of the School. 

The Academical Year commences the second Monday 
of September, and consists of four quarters, of eleven 
weeks each, unless the annual Thaakagiving divide the 
first and second quarter unequally. 

The first three Vacations are one week each ; the fourth, 
five weeks. 


Refer to Sidney Willard, A B. Lomsage J. T. oi 


Board §c. for a year, $150) Always 
+s Winter or Spring,50 in 
beaut meses Summer or Fall, 45 ) advance. 


Tuition in the Primary, Middle and Classical depart- 
ment, $6, and $12, and $15 a quarter ; $20, $45 and 
$55 a year, in advance. 

Music, with use of Piano, #20 a quarter, 

Painting in water Colors, $6 a quarter. 

Drawing taught to all the School without additional 
charge, by the ordinary Teachers or by Mr Vautizr, 


for $8 00. 

Expense of Fuel arranged amongst the pupils. 

The most a ved Teachers in Music, Modern Lan- 
guages, and o branches, according to the wants of 


the school, are employed ; and competent Young Ladies 
assist in various branches. : 

A new house has j been completed, made expressly 
for the accommodation of about 20 pupils. 

Forse! vacancies will be made in the family at the end 

of the present r. 

A few papi on be received into the family and school 
from Monday morning to Friday P. M., for $43 00 the 


Pn atte D. MACK, Primeipal. 
Cambridge, July 1st, 1840. july 1 
ST INDIA GOODS. ail 
HE wiiiidlnne have for eale a a and well selected 
stock of West India Goods and Groceries, and can 
supply Families and Boarding Houses at the lowest prices. 


BISHOP & WITHINGTON 
sep5 6m Corner of Salem and Hanover 





118 Washington st... 


7 OMAN’S MISSION—The Young Maider— 
man’s Mission; by a lady. With an introduttory ; 
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POETRY. 








For the Register and Observer. 
THERE’S GLADNESS EVERY WHERE. 


Go where the stars are keeping 
Their holy vigil o’er the silent world: 
Ge where the waves lie sleeping 
*Neath the blue curtain o'er their breast uofurled: 
Go if thy soul 1s crushed by doubt or care: 
Thou wilt find nought but joy and gladness there. 


Go where the green leaves quiver . 
In the pale moonbeams sweetly o’er them shed: 
Go where the shining river 
Sparkles in light withiu its glassy bed. 
Go if thy harp-strings breathe a note of pain, 
These shall not whisper to thy heart in vain. 


Go where the air is teeming 
With the rich fragrance of a summer’s morn: 
Go where the skies are gleaming 
With the soft radiance in their arches born. 
Go where the hills send forth a joyous cry, 
And the vales echoing shout a glad reply. 


Go forth amid the mountains: 
By the lone forest paths with nature go: 
Go where the singing fountains 
Are silent never, in their ceaseless flow. 
Thou shalt find soothing for thy sorrows there, 
And gladsome notes shall woo thee from thy care. 


Go where the birds are singing 
Their lay of love upon the woodland spray: 
Go where the flowers are epringing, 
With open petals to the light of day. 
And the soft fragrance, and the carol free, 
Shall speak to thee of glad tranquillity. 


Yes, by the heaving ocean, 
Or far away upon the valleys green: 

In the world’s rade commotion, 
Or when the dusk of eve enshrouds the scene, 
One choral song is borne upon the air, 
Swelling the chorus, ‘ gladness every where.’ 


Gladness above, around thee! 
And is it echoed by the soul’s deep voice? 
Hath the blest thraldom bound thee, 
That bids thee ever in thy path rejoice? 
Then may’st thou join the universal choir, 
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If planted there by God’s own hand, - 
From no dark trial need’st thou shrink. 


August 20, 1840. 


* Dr I. D. Fisher. 
+ The Perkins Institute, South Boston. 
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TEMPERANCE IN IRELAND. 


The population of the town and parish of 
Dun Garvan (county Waterford) numbers about 
11,000. It is calculated, that of these, atleast 
1,000 spent sixpence a day in drink, which 
would amount te about 9,000/. a year. Only 
imagine the benefits which these whiskey drink- 
ers (supposing even only 2,00 out of the whole 
to be reformed) must derive by converting 
9,000/. a year to the purchase of clothes and 
other artigles conducive to their comfort! There 
were, even so late as last autumn, 75 whiskey 
shops in that town, and a careful inquirer has 
stated, that on an average, their sales amount- 
ed to 151. a week each house, which would be 
nearly 60,0002. a year. This expenditure up- 
whiskey and porter, contributed, let us assume, 
from a semicircle whose radius shall be fifteen 
miles in extent, (Dungarvan being a sea-port 
town,) applied to better purposes, must of ne- 
cessity speedily ameliorate the whole form and 
appearance of society in that country. A deci- 
ded improvement showed itself in that town 
early in November, when, the writer to whom 
we allude assures us, ‘that the public houses, 
sheb:en shops, and dram counters, are now as 
deserted as Goldsmith’s village ale-house. 
Number One, the apartment in our Bridewell 
designed for the reception of drunkards, is now 
at the service of any elderly lady or gentleman 
who may be in want of a good dry lodging in 
a retired situation. Our meat shambles are 
crowded with the wives and daughters of trades- 
men, laborers, and fishermen, laying out the 
money hitherto spent in whiskey. The sale o 
tea, coffee, bread, oatmeal, and all other neces- 
saries, which may be deemed luxurious to the 
humbler classes, has increased in a ratio of 60 


courts, within a circle of fifteen miles about 


customed to mere rags, “are now comfortably 
clothed—the pot on the fire, |itherto familiar 
only with potatoes, now contains a leg of good 
mutton, or a piece of bacon well garnished with 
cabbage—the ‘rent’ is easily paid—a cow !s 
added to the two or three pigs which in days 
scarcely yet gone by were the sole payers of 
the rent, all other sources of gain having been 
squandered on whiskey. It is morally impos- 
sible that those days of destitution and misery 
can ever come back upon a people who have 
even fora short time become acquainted with 
the results of the temperance system. Add to 
these circumstances the feelings of self-respect, 
attested from all quarters to have been already 
acquired by the practisers of temperance-—the 
public shame that attends relapse—the diminu- 
tion, by reason of the almost total extinction of 
distilleries and whiskey shops, of the occasions 
of temptation—the increased vigilance and re- 
newed exhortations of the clergy, and the deep- 
er impression which such exhortations must 
produce upon minds newly opened to the charms 
of those ever admirable precepts that constitute 
the foundation of christianity. The local so- 
cieties existing, or that soon will exist, in eve- 
ry quarter of the island, must also acquire @ 
power within their districts which it will not 
be easy to overthrow, or even resist or elude to 
any material extent. These are all, as we 
humbly conceive, guarantees of the most sat- 
isfactory description for the realization of our 
best hopes on this most important subject. In 
short, as it appears to us, the relapse of any 
considerable portion of the Irish temperance so- 
cieties into the habits of drunkenness, so long 
the «disgrace and hindrance .to every effort for 
the ainelioration of that country, would now be 
a more astonishing change than even the sud- 
den and sublime diversion from the ways of evil 
to those of every virtue, which bas been recent- 
ly effected in that country. It is comparable 
/to no event recorded in history, except the pas- 
| sage of the Israelites through the Red Sea. The 
| God who opened to his people that path through 
the waters, and closed them again upon the 
| Egyptians, their chariots and horsemen, knows 








| how to set up his barriers against the second | 
per cent; while the business of petty sessions | captivity of a nation which he has just set free | 


| from a still more terrible oppressor. 


REGUS TER, 


me, ‘do give me back my paper, 


I want to 
play with it.’ 


I restored it to her nurse. 


‘Take her hence.’ And I fell back in my chair, 


gloomy, desolate, and in despair. Now they 
may come, I care for nothing more—the last fi- 
bre of my heart is broken.’ 





MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


No spot seems so sacred, or so pregnant with 
power to awaken deep emotions and melt my 
soul into tenderness, as my mother’s grave ! 
What a volume of past recollections does every 
visit to that grave call up! What hallowed 
thoughts and sacred remembrances stand as- 
sociated with the dust that slumbers in that 
narrow house! Can I ever forget a sainted 
mother’s love? Can I ever forget the hour she 
took my tiny hand into her’s and led me to a 
secret place, there to pray for me and to teach 
me how to lift up my infant voice to the Crea- 
tor of the skies? Can I ever forget how each 


“night and morning in childhood’s happy days I | 


knelt at her side to repeat ‘Our Father? Can 
I ever forget how in my childish sorrows her 


voice soothed my distress, and her bright veam- | 


ing smile spread a sunshine around my path ? 
Can I ever forget how, when sickness came up- 
on mé, and the scorchings of fever sent the 
blood boiling through my veins, she hung over 
me like a guardian angel—laid her soft hand 
upon my burning brow, and night after night 
sat and watched by my pillow? Can I ever 
forget that look of holy rapture and unutterable 


“gratitude that-lit up her countenance when the 


constraining love of Christ first led her unwor- 
thy child to go forward and take hold of the 
horns of the altar? And above all, can I ev- 
er forget her prayers and solemn cuunsel, her 
holy trust in Christ and upward looking to- 
wards the summit of the everlasting hills, when 
the icy hand of death was upon her, and her 
hold upon life was breaking away ? And could 
I stand by her grave, and not have these rec- 
ollections come thronging upon me? But 1 
must stop. I had almost forgotten that I was 
writung for the eye of others. Did I not know 
that many into whose hands these remarks will 
fall, have also stood by a mather’s grave and 
thought and felt unutterable things, and will 
therefore appreciate the source and sacredness 


the people of the world—they are rotten: at the 
_core.—From suc!) sources as these you may be 
_most unexpectedly deceived; and you naturally 
feel sore under such deceptions; but to these 
You must become used; if you fare as most 
| people do, they will lose their novelty before you 
| grow gray, and you will learn to trust men cau- 
| tiously, and examine their character closely, be- 


‘fore you allow them great opportunitfes to in- 


jure you. 

| Don’t be discouraged under any circumstan- 
-ces,—Go steadily forward. Rather consult 
/ your own conscience, than the opinion of men, 
though the latter is not to be disregarded. Be 
industrious ; be sober—be honest—deal in per- 
fect kindness with all who come in your way, 
exercising a neighborly and obliging spirit in 
your whole intercourse; and if you do not pros- 
_per as rapidly now as some of your neighbors, 
depend upon it you will be happy.—Monthly 
Repository. 





| A CLEVER DEFENCE THE CAUSE OF A MAN’S EX- 
ECUTION. 

A case has been lately laid before the attor- 
| ney-general and me, by the direction of the 
| Lords of the Admiralty, to consider of the ex- 
pediency of prosecuting for a libel the printer of 
_a weekly newspaper, called the Independent 
_Whig, which has brought some facts to our 
knowledge that demand the most serious atten- 
‘tion. Asailor of the name of Thomas Wood 
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THOPEDIC INFIRMARY,—for the Tr 
Oty Spinal Distortions, Club- Feet, ete. At 65 Bel 
Knap Street, Boston. Patients from a distance can be 
accommodated with board in the immediate neighbo 
hood. JOHN B. BROWN, M. p Sar, 6 
We the subscribers approve of Dr J. B. Bren. 


Brown’s lan 
of an Infirmary for the treatment of Spi P 
Club-Feet, mf pinal Affections, 


other Distortions ef the h 
will aid him by our advice whenever eles eae” “= 
John C. Warren, George Hayward, Edw. Reynolds 
Jno. Randall, J. Mason Warren, John JSefiries Icha 
Homans, M. 8S. Perry, W. Channing, George Cc 
Shattuck, Jacob Bigelow, Enoch Hale, W. Strong. 
George Parkman, D. Humphrey Storer, George we 
Otis Jr., Winslow Lewis, Jr., J Lane, Edw. 
Warren, George B. Doane, John Ware ‘Guts : 
Bartlett, John Flint, J. V. C. Smith. ‘ eis 
The paagge n g has now been in o: 
two years, During this time, a large number of 
have been aduluait who were cudlariieg under nog 
ery kind of physical deformity, particularly curvatures of 
the Spine ani Club-Feet, of «li variety and degree. 
_ The plan of Treatment in this Infirmary is in conform 
ity with the most enlightened principles, d 
tice, have been found so successful in the modern Ort! 
em Institutions of Europe. With what success it ve 
een attended here, may be known by inquiring of an of 
the regular surgeons or physicians of this city. in 
Boston, Feb. 22, 1840. ly 
ENKS & PALMER, Publisher 
Washington street, Boston. 
ders, Towns, School Committees 
terms. 
june 6 


peration over 


which, in prac. 





3 and Booksellers, 131 
vee Country Ty. 
and teachers ai 
J HJENKs.” 

G. W. PALMER. 

_ GREENWOOD’S HYMNS. p 

Pg & PALMER have just published the thirtieth 

Gveus stk Oatibele Eee OF PSALMS anp 

ep tec ORSHIP,’ by Rev. F. W, 
This collection of Psalms and Hymns is universally ap- 

proved, by all persons who have examined it; and “a 
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| was tried by a court martial at Plymouth on 

the 6th of October last, on a-charge of having 
|been concerned in the mutiny and murders 
_which were committed on board the Hermione. 
| It was in September, 1797, that the mutiny 
took place; and the prisoner being only, as was 
| supposed, of the age of twenty-five when he 
| was tried, could not have been more than six- 
teen when the crime was committed. The 
| fact was proved but by a single witness ; that wit- 
| hess, however, who was the master of the Her- 
| moine, swore positively that the prisoner, who, 
‘he said, at the time bore the name of James 


| Hayes, was the very man whoin he remember-! 


}ed on board the Hermione, and that he saw / 


given great satisfaction where it has been used. 

lhe following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz, —King’s Chapel (Rev. F 
Ww. P. Greenwoud;) Hollis street Society (Rev. J. 
Pierpont ;) Second Society (Rev. C. Robbins; ) New 
South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Federal street Societ 
(Rev. Dr Channing;) Boston. Church of the Messink 
New York (Rev. Dr Dewey;) Cambridge, East Cam- 
bridge, West Cambridge, ‘Cambridge Port 
Milton, Dorchester; Chelsea, Marshfield W 
Brookfield, Brighton, Weston, Lowel! : 
buryport, Sandwich, Sherburne, 
Lancaster, Chelmsford, Hingham, Ashby, Andover, Do. 
ver, Northboro’, Bedford, Ipswich, Greenfield Rovarle 
Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, Mass.— 
Portsmouth, Walpole, N. H.—Portland, Hallowell Au- 
gusta, Bangor, Castine, Me.—Hartford, Conn.—Provi- 
dence, Newport, R. 1.—Brattleboro? Vt.—Richmond 
Va.—Savannah, Geo.—Mobile, Ala.—Alton Ill.—St. 
Louis, Mo.—Louisville, Ky.—and many other places in 
New England and the Southern and Western States. 


Roxbury, 
atertown, 
» Lexington, New- 
Uxbridge, Medfield, 





him taking a very active part in the mutiny. 
Notwithstanding the positive oath of the wit-! 
| ness thus identifying the prisoner since, and as | 


The book was enlarged upon publication of the sixteenth 
edition by the addition of about sixty Hymns. No fuar- 





ther alterations or additions are contemplated. Societies 


And strike the anthem from thy deep toned lyre. end Clergymen are respectfully requested to examine this 


Youghal and Dungarven, has decreased in a ad It is too soon yet to sey out ? the esse | of these feelings to which I have been almost | the appearance ofa man generally changes very | sollections and thio Culig aes teria oon 
. S , ‘oe | . . . . r - i "Ke m P i 
tion of 80 per cent. | consequences which must ollow from the mor | involuntarily led to give expression, I would | considerably in the nine years which elapse be- | be supplied. gratis, by applying to the Pobinios = om 
It is stated by Mr Cyrus Clark, of Glaston- | al changes now in progress through every part immediately erase them from this sheet.—Epis. | *We2 the ages of sixteen and twenty-five, little | 131 Washington street (up stairs.) Th 
bury, Somersetshire, a member of the Society | of [reland. Temperance must beget wealth ; | tor oy 


Rover. reliance could be had on such testimony. It; FASHIONABLE SHAWLS, RICH SILKS, &¢ 
of Friends, who lately made a tour in the south | wealth—self-respect, self-government, knowk- | » &e. 


But if of woe and sorrow, 

Thy heart doth weave an ever length’ning chain, 
If to a dark tomorrow, 

Thy soul doth turn with sadness and with pain, 








Then upward send thy anguished thoughts ia prayer! 
Thou shalt find gladness for thy spirit there. 


Waltham. Ras Os Oe 





For the Register and Observer. 


TO LAURA BRIDGMAN, (THE DEAF, DUMB AND 
BLIND GIRL.) 


BY C. F. ORNE. 
"T is sweet to rove the wild-wood glade, 
°T is sweet the wild bird’s song to hear, 
To sit beneath some old tree’s shade, 
Where the small runnell bubbles clear ; 
*T is sweet to see the dewy grass, 
*T is sweet the springing herb to see; 
°T is sweet to hear the light gales pass, 
Rustling the leaves of bush and tree; 
The faintly fragrant air to breathe,— 
To gaze upon the starry heaven,— 
To weave the modest wild-flower wreath,— 
To watch the gathering shades of even,— 
To hear a dear familiar voice,— 
To read what gentle eyes reveal,— 
In strains of music to rejoice,— 
Are not these pleasures all may feel? 
Ah no! for, Laura, to thine eyes 
There comes the glorious sunlight never ; 
For thee no breeze in perfume sighs, 
Thine ears, thine eyes are closed for ever! 
Thou wert a young and gentle flower, 
The loved, the cherished, the caress’d, 
Affection round thee spread its dower, 
Thou wast beloved, and thou wast blest. 
But sickness came, and laid its hand 
Full heavy on thy infant head ; 
Sorrow was ’mid thy household band, 
And chilling fear, and anxious dread. 
But when that heavy hand was raised, 
A deeper sorrow yet remained ; 
How sunk their hearts who on thee gazed, 
How were thy friends by anguish pained! 
In thy dark eyes was quenced the sight, 
They vainly sought thy mother’s face; 
Thy ear no more with sweet delight 
Listened, each step of hers to trace. 
Thy infant voice upon her ear 
Might fall in music never more. 
All scents, all sights, all sounds most dear, 
For thee were fled,—for thee were o’er. 
Wo, for thee! Did thy mind grow dark, 
And could thy soul no sweet light see? 
Or cheered there yet some heavenly spark, 
The ‘ chambers of its imagery’? 
God did not leave thee, gentle child! 
To dwell in darkness and alone; 
Compassionate, and kind, and mild, 
His light around thy pathway shone; 
He raised up one,* to such as thee 
A true, sincere, and lasting friend: 
No strife could shake his constancy, 
No power his perseverance bend. 
Small the beginning that he made, 
Few were the children of his care. 
His hand its bounty never staid, 
His pitying heart did not despair. 
Then others came with words of cheer, 
And kindly aid was freely lent, 
And on a cause to Virtue dear, 
A blessing from high heaven was sent. 
And now upon yon breezy height,t 
Where that proud building rears its head, 
There bounds thy form, as airy light, 
As joy ber mantle o’er thee spreads. 
Where thy young comrades frolic free, 
There dost thou join the glee and mirth, 
Happy, as if ye all could see 
The countless beauties of this earth, 
When pondering o’er the storied page, 
They search for literary lore, 
There, with an aspect grave and sage, 
Thy fingers those raised words explore ; 
In thy fair face we read the thought, 
As images or bright or sad, 
Before thy mental eye are brought, 
To give thee grief, or make thee glad. 
Oh! could we look into thy mind 
And watch the.workings of thy heart, 
What light in darkness should we find, 
What wonders would the scene impart! 
Kind, gentle friends with earnest care 
Watch thy young mind’s expanding flower, 
Shield it from breath of ruder air, 
Give learning’s sunshine, and its shower. 
And thou art happy; in thy heart 
Grief hath not yet a dwelling found. 
Thou hast not felt keen sorrow’s dart; 
Thee have not care’s dark fetters bound. 
Bat deep within thy heart there lies 
' Love's well-spring ever gushing up; 
Too oft the source of bitter sighs, 
Too oft the poison in life’s cup. 
Ob! may the tree of healing stand 
Ever by that deep fountain’s brink ; 


























of Ireland, that at Fermoy (county Cork,) the | edge, power, tranquillity, the amalgamation of | 


usual number of spirit licenses applied for at 
the beginning of the year was, as he learned 
from good authority, eighty; but that this year 
the applications did not exceed five! ‘1 have 
now,’ he adds, ‘ returned to Dublin, and repeat 
that I have not seen more than one drunken 
man, tomy knowledge, in the south of Ireland, 
and not one in Waterford, Clonmel, Cork, or 
Limerick! What a change!’ 

The Irish excise revenue returns for the last 
quarter, especially from the southern and west- 
ern districts, fully corroborate these various 
statements. We find it affirmed, upon what 


we know to be good authority, that ‘ the peri- | 


odical returns heretofore made from the local 
districts to the excise-office in Dublin, yielded 
upon an average 20,00U/. each, and those re- 
turns af® made about every two months. The 
last returns do not average more than from 
2007. to 5001. each. The excise revenue of 


Ireland has considerably exceeded 1,000,000. | 


The amount now received can 
Possibly it is 


per annum, 
scarcely reach half a million! 


much less, as whiskey has been the great) 
The | 
temperance system has been rapidly extinguish- | 
ing this branch of revenue; and in several | 
counties the sums now paid to the collectors | 


source of excise revenue in this country. 


would not defray a fourth part of the salaries 


of the staff of officers employed in the collec- | 


tion.’ 

No doubt the returns from the eastern coun- 
ties, which Father Matthew has been recently 
visiting, will speedily show a similar decrease. 
We should not be at all surprised to find, in 
the course of a few months, the million per an- 


num reduced to a sum not much exceeding | 
however, we. 
The deficiency under | 


£100,000. For the revenue, 
have no apprehensions. 
one head will be rapidly supplied by a more 


than proportional augmentation under others— | 


as that of tea, for example, which alone will 
probably compensate the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer for his temporary losses. But even 
were this not likely to be the resnlt of the great 
moral revolution which is going on before our 
eyes, assuredly the solid groundwork thus laid 
for the regeneration of Ireland, would have been 
very cheaply purchased at the total sacrifice by 
the national treasury of a million sterling per 
annum. As to the inconvenience which this 
change may cause to distillers and other tra- 
ders engaged in the manufacture or sale of 
spirits in Ireland, that also is a matter which 
may be easilyamended. They would act wise- 
ly by taking their course at once, and transfer- 
ring their capital to some other channel of erm- 
ployment. 

Some months ago, when the effect of Father 
Matthew’s operations began to show themselves 
in very decided colors upon the surface of soci- 
ety, there were many who doubted the facts re- 
lated concerning those operations, and perhaps 
a still greater number who looked upon the im- 
pulses towards temperance which thus simul- 
taneously appeared in different parts of the 
country, as mere fanaticism, or at best, a sort 
of contagious sympathy, which must speedily 
have spent itself in resolutions not intended, or 
not possible, to be kept inviolable for any length 
of time. We have it now, however, upon ev- 
idence not to be disputed, that a very large 
number of persons say at the least five hundred 
thousand, have scrupulously adhered to the 
pledge during a period of three months. Here 
is a fact not to be denied. That some may 
relapse into their former bad habits is highly 
probable. Human frailty tells us that we can- 
not depend upon the attainment of moral per- 
fection, even by a long course of virtuous ac- 
tion. But making every allowance for the 
weak and vulnerable points of our common 
character, we think we ought not to be charg- 
ed with fostering mere visionary hopes, if we 
congratulate ourselves and the country upon the 
events now going on in Ireland. 

We think there are not a few strong guaran- 
tees for the permanence of the change that has 
already taken place. In the first place, the vice 
of intemperance is of itself so disgusting, so in- 
jurious to happiness, health, and fortune, that 
when once it is abandoned, even for a short 
season, it is contemplated with a degree of hor- 
ror which is a most powerful bar against the 
return of its ascendancy. In its absence vir- 
tues are acquired not practised before—little 
stores of wealth are gained, before unknown— 
the hearth, formerly neglected, is now kept 
clean—the parents and the children, long ac- 


jall parties into one people, the promotion of | 

Ireland from a province to a nation. 
| ample set by this country cannot be without its | 

effect upon England, upon Europe, upon the | 

whole earth. Let but the seeds of regenera- | 
‘tion be freely cast upon that earth, and at the | 
/harvest time shall assuredly come the good | 
‘fruit. Vast movements of men from the cour- | 
| ses of vice to those wf virtue may be hereafter | 
‘looked for, as the result of labors directed be- | 
| times to that grand object. Thus shall the pa- | 
| radise so long lost to human vision be restored, 
'and the sons of men be embraced in the one | 
great fold of religion, charity and peace. 





| THE CONDEMNED AND HIS CHILD. 


My child looked rosy and happy, and her 
large eyes were bright—oh! she is so pret'y! 
I drew her towards me, I raised herin my 
arms, and placing her on my knees, kissed her 
dear hair. I asked, ‘why is her mother not 
with her?’ and I learnt that she was very ill, 
and my poor old mother also. Mary looked 
at me with astonishment. Caressed, devoured 
with kisses, she submitted quietly; but from | 
time to time, cast an uneasy look towards her | 
nurse, who was crying in the corner. At) 
length I was able to speak. ‘ Mary,’ I exclaim- | 
ed, ‘My own little Mary!’ and I prest her vi- | 
| olently against my breast, which was heaving | 
| with sobs. She uttered a little cry and then | 
| said, ‘oh! youhurt me, sir.’ ‘ Sir!’ it is near- | 
ly a year since she has seen me, poor ehild 1 
| She has forgotten me—face, words, voice ; and 
'then who could know me with this beard, this | 
dress, this pallor? What! already effaced | 
from that memory, the only place where 1 | 
wished to survive! What! already no long- | 
er a father, am I condemned to hear no more | 
that word, so soft in the language of children, | 
that it cannot remain ingthe language of men, | 
|‘papa.’ And yet to have heard it from that | 
| sweet mouth once more, only once more, that} 
\is all I would have asked in payment for the 
‘forty years of life they will take from me. ‘ Lis- 
ten, Mary,’ said I to her, joining her two little 
‘hands in mine. ‘Do you not know me?’ 
| She looked at me with her bright beautiful 
/ eyes, and answered, ‘oh! no, indeed.’ ‘ Look 
‘at me well,’ I repeated, ‘ what! dost thou not 
'know who lam? ‘Yes, sir,’ she answered, 
'*you are a gentleman.’ Alas! while loving 
| one being on earth, loving with all your deep 
| affections, having that being before you, who 
| sees and looks at you, speaks and answers you, 
| and yet knows you not; you wish for consola- 
| tion but from this one being, who is the only 





one that does not know that you require it be- 
| cause you are going to die! ‘ Mary,’ I con- 
tinued, ‘hast thou a papa?’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ said 
|the child. ‘ Well then, dearest, where is he ? 
| She raised her large eys in astonishment; * ah 
| you don’t know, sir, papa is dead ;. here she 
\began to cry; I nearly let the angel fall. 
‘Dead! I exclaimed, ‘ Mary, knowest thou 
what itis to be dead?’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ she answer- 
‘ed, ‘he is in earth and in heaven.’ And she 
continued of her own accerd, ‘I pray to God 
morning and evening at mama’s knees.’ I 
kissed her on the forehead—‘ Mary, say to me 
thy prayers.’ ‘I could not sir; a prayer you 
do not say in the middle of the day. Come to- 
night to my house and you shall hear me say 
it.’ This was enough, I interrupted her. ‘ Dar- 
ling Mary, it is I who am thy papa.’ ‘ You!’ 
returned she. I added, ‘ wouldst thou like me 
for thy papa?’ The child turned away; ‘ No, 
sir, my papa was much prettier.’ 1 covered 
her with kisses and tears. She tried to escape 
from my arms, crying—‘ sir, you hurt me with 
your beard.’ Then | replaced her on my knees 
devouring her with my eyes, and continued, 
‘Mary, canst thou read?’ ‘ Yes,’ she answer- 
ed, ‘| can read very well. Mama makes me 
read my letters.’ ‘ Well then read a little to 
me,’ said I, pointing toa printed paper which 
she held crumpled in one of her dimpled hands. 
She shook her pretty head, saying, ‘oh! dear 
me, I can only read fables,’—*‘ But, try, my dar- 
ling ; cofie open your paper.’ She unfolded 
the paper, and began to spell with her fingers, 
‘ SEN— -SeN—-TENCE—-tence———Senience,’ I 
snatched it from her hands. 1t was my own 
sentence of death she was reading to me. Her 
nurse had bought the paper for a penny. To 
me it had cost more. No words can convey 
what I felt; my violence had alarmed the child, 








The ex- 


» expectations, and we may be sufferers. 








who was ready to cry—suddenly she said to 


EVIL OF INJUDICIOUS PUNISHMENT. 
Little Charlotte was going out into her fa- 
ther’s orchard: it was full of violets. ‘ Oh,’ 
cries Charlotte, full of joy, ‘ what beautiful lit- 
tle flowers! 1 will gather my apron full, and 
make a nosegay for mother.’ She immediate- 


ly knelt down, and with great industry gath- | when the mutiny took place, I was a boy in my 


ered her apron full. Then she seated herself 
under an apple tree, 
nosegay. ‘ Here it is,’ said she; ‘now | will | 


run and convey it to my dear mother. 


the kitchen, took a china plate, put the nose- 
gay on it, and went ona full leap down the 
stairs to find her mother. But Charlotte stum- 
bled, fell, and broke the china plate into a hun- 
dred pieces, and scattered her nosegay all 
around. Her mother, who was in the room 
near by, heard the noise, and immediately 
sprang to the door. When she saw the bro- 
ken plate, she ran back, seized a rod, and with- 
out inquiring a word about the manner in 
which the plate was broken, came to the child. 
Terrified, both by the fall and on account of 
the broken plate, and half dead with the fear 
of the rod, little Charlotte could only ejaculite, 
‘dear mother! dear mother 


and chastised her severely. 


brought a nosegay to her mother. 





It is difficult to say what pleasure means. | 
Pleasure bears a different sense to every one. | 
Pleasure to a country miss, just ‘come out,’ | 
means ‘ race ball, so many partners, and that. 
she has danced till she can hardly stand.’ | 
Pleasure to an aspirant after fashion means ‘a | 
ecard for Devonshire House, or a note from | 
Lady . Pleasure to a school boy means | 
‘tying a string to his school-fellow’s toe when | 
he is asleep, and pulling till he awaken him.’ | 
Pleasure to a man of an inquiring mind means, 
‘a toad inside a stone, or a beetle running with | 
its head off.’ Pleasure to a man of taste means | 
‘a first rate artist and a good dinner.’ Pleas- | 
ure to a laboring man means ‘doing nothing.’ | 
Pleasure to a fine lady means ‘having some- | 


: ‘ | 
thing to do to pass away the time.’—Pleasure | 


to an antiquarian means ‘an illegible inscrip- | 
tion.’ Pleasure to a connoisseur means ‘ dark, | 
invisible, very fine picture.’ Pleasure to a| 
philosopher, a modern philosopher, ‘a young | 
philosopher, means ‘liking nothing, despising | 
every thing, and proving every one a simpleton 
except himself.’ Pleasure to a beggar means 
‘a sovereign, by mistake, instead of a shilling.’ 
Pleasure to a sailor, ‘a fresh breeze and a 
sight of land.’—Pleasure to the afflicted, ‘a 
tear.’ Pleasure to the sweetest of tempers, ‘ the 
last word of an argument.’ Pleasure to the so- 
cial, ‘ the human face divine.’ Pleasure to the 
morose, ‘1 shan’t see a soul for the next six 
months.’ 


DON’T BE DISCOURAGED. 


Don’t be discouraged, if, in the outset of life, 
things do not go on smoothly. It seldom hap- 
pens that the hopes which we cherish for~the 
future are realized. The path of life, in the 
prospect, a; pears smooth and level enough, but 
when we come to travel it, we find it all up 
hill, and generally rough enough. The jour- 
ney is a laborious one, and whether poor or 
wealthy, high or low, we shall find it to our 
disappointment, if we have built on any other 
calculation. To endure it with as much cheer- 
fulness as possible, and to elbow our way 
through the great crowd ‘ hoping for little, yet 
striving much,’ is perhaps the best plan. But, 

Don’t be discouraged, if occasionally you slip 
down by the way, and your neighbor treads 
over you a little; or, in other words, don’t let 
a failure or two dishearten you—accidents will 
happen; miscalculations will sometimes be 
made ; things will turn out differently from our 
It is 
worth while to remember that fortune is like 
the skies in April, sometimes clear and favora- 
ble ; and as it would be folly to despair of again 
seeing the sun, because to-day is stormy, so it 
is unwise to sink into despondency when for- 
tune frowns, since, in the common course of 
things, she may surely be expected to smile 
again and again. 


j 
and made a handsome | 


! 
How| 8 
she will be delighted to kiss me! ‘To increase | ™Utineers, dreading a similar fate with those 
the pleasure of her mother, she crept slily into that fell, if I sided with, or showed the smallest | 


DEFINITIONS OF PLEASURE Satsalpanithecpredlr erg ice: 
ey , range tae ‘court martial called upon the Lords of the Ad- | 


je was, however, the only evidence in support of | 
the prosecution. But what was wanting in: E 


the evidence for the crown was supplied by the | 
| prisoner’s defence. It was delivered in, in writ- 
| ing, and was, in truth, a supplication for mercy | 
| rather than a defence. The following passage | 
| contains the whole substance :—‘ At the time | 
| fifteenth year. Drove by the torrent of mutiny, 
I took the oath administered to me on the occa- 
sion. The examples of death which were be- 
fore my eyes drove me for shelter among the 





‘inclination for mercy ;’ and then follow entrea- { 
| ties for compassion on his youth, and a declara- | 
} tion that he had not enjoyed an hour’s repose of | 
mind since the event took place. The court} 
found him guilty—he was sentenced to be! 
hanged—and on the 17th of October, the sen-| 
tence was executed. In the meantime his broth- , 
er and sister, who were in London, heard of his ' 








They insisted that their brother was innocent ; | 
/ that he was not even on board the Hermione, 

| but was serving asa boy in the Marlborough, 
at the time the mutiny took place; they pro- 
cured # certificate of this fact from the Navy | 


But this was of | Office, and transmitted it to Plymouth, were it 
no service to her. ‘You naughty child!’ said arrived previous to the execution. The guilt of F 
her mother ; break a beautiful plate will you ?” the prisoner, however, appeared so manifest | London; A Visit. 
This injustice | , : 
alienated her affections, and she never again | © the certificate, and the execution took place. | 


from his own defence, that no regard was paid | 
} 
This proceeding was animadverted on in the | 
Independent Whig, in several successive papers, | 
The members of the | 


,miralty to punish the author of these libels; | 


and, in consequence of this, they were laid be-| 
fore us. The attorney general suggested, at | 
the consultation, the propriety of making some | 
inquiry into the fact before the prosecution was | 
instituted. We neither of us entertained any | 


| doubt of the man’s guilt; but yet the attorney | 


general thought it would be advisable, to be | 
able to remove all possible suspicion upon that | 
point. An inquiry was accordingly set on foot | 
by the solicitor of the Admiralty; the result of | 
which was that the man was perfectly innocent, | 
and was at Portsmouth, on board the Marlbor- | 
ough, when the crime was committed in the! 
Hermione. He had applied to another man to | 
write a defence for him; and he had read it, 
thinking it calculated to excite compassion, and 
more likely to serve him than a mere denial of | 
the fact. The attorney general prevented | 
any prosecution of the printer.—Sir Samuel | 
Romully’s Memoirs. 


= 





RENCH BOOKS.—This day received by the Swit- 

zerland, Histoire et Description des Voies de Commu- 
nication aux Etats Unis par Michel Chevalier, 4to, with 
un atlas; Le Diable Boiteux, par Le Sage, illustre par 
Tony Johannot, 8vo.; Histoire de PEmperear Napoleon 
par P. M. Laurent de L’Ardeck, illustre par Horace 
Vernet, 8vo.; Fables de La Fontaine, illustres par J. J. 
Grandville, tome 3; Histoire de Pancien et du noveau 
Testament, illustrated, pay Le Maistre De Sacy (Royau- 
mont.) 8vo.; La Jolie Fille du Faubourg par C. Paul de 
Kock; Les Rayons et les Ombres, par Victor Hugo; 
Tables de Logarithwes, par Francois Callet. Also, a 
fresh supply of Bandry’s edition of Halain’s Constitution- 
al History of England, 4 vols; do Europe during the mid- 
dle ages 2 vols; do. Introduction to the Literature of 
Europe, 4 vols; Shakspeare and his Times, by Nathan 
Drake, 8vo. C. C. LITTLE & JAMES BROWN, 

Importers of Foreign Books. 


Sept. 12. 


IRACLES AS AN EVIDENCE OF CHRISTI. 
ANITY.—An Address delivered before the Minis. 
terial Conference in Berry street, Boston, May 27, 1340, 
by David Damon. This day published by CHAS. C. 
LITTLE & JAMES BROWN. is Sept. 12. 
OR BOY’S CLOTHES.—Very steut mixed Clothes 
and Cassimeres at uncowuninon low prices suitable for 
Boy’s wear, may be had at KIMBALL §& PHELPS, 28 
Washington Street. sept 12 


UNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES. — Just received 
at the Sunday School Depusitory, 124 Washington 
street, a fresh supply of Sanday School Books. Those 
oo are invited to call, and tho a distance will 
have particular attention paid two their orders. 
—Just published— 
Hope on, Hope Ever! by Mary Howitt 
Strive and Thrive, by do . 
Country Rambles 
A Gift from my Teachers 
Historic Tales, by Mrs Lee 
Industry, by a Lady 
The Scholar’s Aid 
The Scholar’s Friend 
Also, a good collection of Books for Teachers. 
Orders gratefully received. 


BENJ. H. GREENE, 
85 tf 124 Washington, corner Water st. 
CHOOL BOOKS—Pierpont’s First Class Book, Na- 
tional Reader, and Young Reader; Worcester’s Sec- 
ond, Third and Fourth Books; Goodrich’s Reading 
‘Books; Adamsz’s, Smith’s, and Emerson’s Arithmetics ; 
Emerson’s and Perry’s Spelling Books. 



































Don’t be discouraged, if you are deceived*in 


For sale, wholesale and retail, on the most favorable 
terms, by S. G. SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont Row. 85 





situation and made application to the Admiralty. ! 


) AT RETAIL. 
F. NEWHALL, 141 Washington Street, has just 
returned from New York, with an elegant assortment 
of SPRING GOODS, consisting of French Cassimeres, 
apes Silk Plush, Fringed Dasmask and Velvet 

Rich Figured, Corded Reps, Double Chain and Heavy 
PLAIN SILKS, of the best styles, changeable and > sat 
colors, blue blacks, and beautiful light shades, : 

PLAIN DRESS SATINS, blue blacks, jet, 
ash, stone, drab, blue, pink, pearl and white. 

ee eee “ LAINES and CHALIES, new 
styles. Lace Veils. lack and colored Alepi 
Bombazines of the best make. ne ee 

Hand Spun Family Linens, very cheap. 

Linen Cambrics and Hdkfs; Linen Lawns; white and 
colored Table Cloths, Damask Nankins, and other arti- 
cles at the lowest prices. 

{> The attention of purchasers is invited to this ex. 
tensive Stock of desirable New Goods. march 28 


E. DIXON, successor to GEO. H. GAY, Dentist. 
« Removed to No. 9 Winter Street. july 13 


URNER’S LIVES OF UNITARIANS.—Lives of 
eminent Unitarians; with a notice of Dissenting 
Academies. By Rev W. Turner. 12mo, London, 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & Co, 134 Washing- 
85 


browns, 








ton st. 





OPE ON, HOPE EVER—Tales for the People 
and their Children: Hope on, Hope Ever, or the 
Boyhood of Felix Law; by Mary Howitt. 

_ _ Contents—A peep into Dent Dale; Andrew Law, his 
Childhood; Andrew Law and one of his Scholars; The 
Event of an Evening; Andrew Law’s Household; A Re- 

moval; Felix Law; The new inmate; Mikky Hawe’s 

Sheep Washing ; Mikky Hawe’s Festival; The Day Af- 

ter ; Katie’s Adventure; Leave Taking; The first part 

of a long Journey; The Journey’s End; ‘The New Home 
and its Inmates; Much in Little Space; A Stranger in 


Just published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 
* Washington street. 35 


ARLEY’S NATURAL THEOLOGY,—with Ilus- 
trative Notes, by Henry Lord Brogham and Sir Chs. 
Bell Professor of Surgery in the University of Edinburg, 
with Supplementary Dissertations, by Sir Chs. Bell and 
numerous engravings m 3 vols. A new supply received 
by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court street. Cee | 
IERPONT’S POEMS.—The Airs of Palestine and 
other Poems, by John Pierpont. 1Gmo, pp 306. 
Just published by JAMES MUNROE §& Co., 134 
Washington street. #12 
ONGFELLOW’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, new ed. 
—Elements of French Grammar, hy M. L’Homond, 
Professor Emeritus in the University of Paris; uanslated 
from the French, with Notes and Exercises. 5th edition. 


This day published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
134 Washington street. 8 J2 


ARPENTER’S HARMONY.—An Apostolical Har- 
/ mony of the Gospels; founded wpon the most ancient 
opinion respecting our Lord’s Ministry, and exhibiting 
the succession of events in close accordance with the or- 
der of the two Apostolical Evangelists; with Notes, Maps, 
&e, by Lant Carpenter, LL. D. 2d edition. London. 
A few copies of the above are for sale for the benefit of 
the Author's family, by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
sept 12 
IERPONT’S POEMS.—Airs of Palestine, and oth- 
er Poems, by Rev John Pierpont. 
Just published, and for sale by 
“ WILLIAM CROSBY & CO. 
s 


118 Washington street. 


ONAS A JUDGE; or Law among the Boss. 
Jacob Abbott, author of the * Rullo Books.’ ~ 
Just published, and for sale by 
WILLIAM CROSBY & CO. 
#12 118 Washington street. 
TATIONERY.—A fresh supply of best English Sea!- 
ing Wax and Waters, Motto and Initial Seals, Port- 
folios, Pocket Books, Card Cases, Sheli do, Bristol 
Board and Drawing Papers, Pen racks, Sewill’s and 
Rhoades’ superior Drawing Pencils, Rodgers and Sons’ 
Penknives and Scissors, Stephens’s blue Writing Fluid. 
Also on hand, Gold and Silver Pencil Cases, Steel Pens 
a great variety of patterns from 50 cents to $4 per gross, 
a large supply of Miller’s Quills (English), Cap and Let- 
ter Paper ruled and plain of all qualities, Note Paper. 
For sale wholesale and retail, by SIMPKINS, at the 
Tremont Stationery Rooms, 21 Tremunt Row. 85 
IMBALL & PHELPS, No. 28 Washington Street. 
—Have received another lot of those superior Ger- 
man Black Cloths, au excellsut article for wear, and 
warranted to retain its color. sept 12 
PRINTING. — Prices Revucen,—I1 R. BUTTS, 
Corner of Washington and School Streets, over W. 
D. ‘Ticknor’s Bookstore. Books, Sermons, Newspapers, 
Cireulors, Billets, Posters, (large and small,) Cards, bu- 
siness and address, printed as cheap and well as can be 
done in the citv, Shop bills, Hat‘ ips, Concert Bills, 
(large and sinall.) Catutogues, Blanks, and every other 


kind of Book aud Job Printing executed Cheap, Hell, 
and Promptly. 
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FAMILY OIL STORE. 
HE Subscribers would. inform their friends and ‘ie 
Public, that they bavejadded to their Oil and Cancle 
Establishment, 109 State Street, a Retail Department, fur 
the purpose of supplying families with pure Spermacet! 
Oil, which they will warrant in all eases to burn freely, 04 
without crusting the wick. And they will send it to all 
purts of the city free of expense. 
ian I CLAPP & PERKINS. 


~ CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 
BY DAVID KEE S$), 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 
TreRMs.—Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
Two dollars and fifiy cents, if paid in advance. 
To individuals or companies whe pay in advance “af 
live copies, sixth copy witts sent gratis. . 

_ No subscription discontinued, except at the dis- 
cretion of the publisher, until all arranges are paid. 
Ra All « wes tions, as well as letiers of eae Ka 

ting to istian Register, should be 
Davee REED, Boston. eee 
MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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